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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “‘Giants” for wear and service are hand- 
some enough for the expensive home, econom- 
ical enough for small farm house or cottage 
Their weather side is mineral-surfaced in 
beautiful shades of red, green, or blue-black 
This fadeless mineral surface resists fire and 
never needs paintin’. Their base is extra heayy 
roofing-felt thoroughly waterproofed. Because 
of this extra-thick, extra-rigid base, these 
shingles can be laid right over the old roof— 
a big saving on reroohng jobs. Size 8 x 1234 
inches. Are laid easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base is of the best grade roofing-felt. These 
shingles are staunchly weatherproof, fire- 
resisting and need no painting. Size 8 x 1234 
inches. 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll roufings. 
Made of best grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high grade waterproofing ma- 
terial. Under surface protected by fot-proof 
sealed back. Defies wind and all weathers. 
Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, and low ‘in 
price, it is the recognized standard among 
plain-surface roofings. Easy to lay; no skilled 
labor required. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and-enduring roll roofing 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Under surface is pro- 
tected with rot-proof sealed back. Very popu- 
lar for bungalows, cottages, garages and all 
farm buildings. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes— 
10 inches and 1244 inches deep; both 32 inches 
long. The 12%-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 
inches to the weather, gives three-ply roof— 
the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green or red 
strips with blue-black. 


Ask your dealer or write us 
The Barrett Company 


40 Rector St., New York City 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 











When the Rain Comes Down 4 
What Do You Think About?” 


Do you think how much good the rain will do the crops 
growing in the fields—or do you wonder how much harm 
it will do the crops stored in that leaky-roof barn? 


Why not lay roofings you don’t have to worry about? 


Barrett Roofings, properly laid, hold staunch and 
weather-tight year after year. Winter snows, spring 
thaws and rains, the scorching heat of summer suns— 
Barrett Roofings stand fast against them all. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century—since before 
the Civil War—The Barrett .Company has consistently 
maintained the high quality of its products and has been 
recognized as America’s leading manufacturer of roofings 
and roofing materials. 


Whether it’s durable, low-priced roll roofing for your 
barns or handsome, sturdy, fire-resisting shingles for 
your house, you'll find ‘the roofing you want among the 
six styles described. Here are roofings that will save you 
money and give long years of satisfactory service. 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” describes 
the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof building. 
Shows how Barrett Roofings-look when laid and a about each in 
detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products that will save 
you money. Write for this free booklet today. 
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The Farm Journal gives no chromos, pufis 
“no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and:does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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‘Taxes You See and Taxes 
You Don’t See 


E have never been able to understand 

why the name ‘Sales Tax” seems to 

make so many people lose their reason- 
ing powers and self-control all at once. Of 
qurse there has been a lot of propaganda for 
ind against this tax, but it does seem “to us 
that it need not make people go off like sky- 
_gekets whenever it is mentioned. 

Next month James H. Collins contributes 
m article that we hope will make the sales 
tax clearer to Our Folks. We give our word 
that Mr. Collins is neither.a bolshevist nor a 
seret agent of Wall Street; what he says can 
heread without fear, and if you do not get a 
nw idea or two on the subject of taxes in 
general, we miss our guess. 

September is going to be a fine issue—we 
don’t mind admitting it. Besides Collins’ 
ales tax article, we will print an up-to-the- 
minute review of the wheat selling situation 
0. M. Kile, with particular reference to the 
progress of George C. Jewett’s American 
Wheat Growers. 

Walter Andrews will write interestingly on 
the advantages and disadvantages of eastern 
jople moving west, under present conditions. 

M. Rommel will tell about increasing 
our use of legumes, pointing out how shame- 
fully far we are behind other countries in the 
we of these soil builders. 

In September Frederic William Wile will 
mume his page of live Washington news, 
which will continue throughout the winter, 
tling what is going on at the Capital that 
fmers should know about. 

George W. Kable explains a new method of 
giting rid of stumps, particularly big ones, by 

. W. A. Freehoff tells the remarkable 
ry Sa what a church did for the comnmiunity 

Honey Creek. A. C. Heyman gives the 

ethods of a man who has made ‘‘A Good 
living and 10%"’ on his Oregon farm through- 
wit the hard times. And read these titles of 

live and interesting articles coming next 


month: 
“A Model Farmhouse.” 
“Tractors on the Great Plains.” 
“Eating Right To Feel Right.’ 
“Does Artificial Lighting Pay?” 
A Day’s Vacation.” 
B. W. Snow’s Crop Analysis. 
‘The- Pirate’’—Story. 
New Dry Treatment for Smut, 
“Filling Tall Silos.” A 
An Ear Corn Self-Feeder.”’ 
perative News.” 
—and many more. 
. ptember cover picture is by Mr. 
Sieber, and it will surely appeal to every- 
ul who ever had to give a horse a dose of 
is or any kind of medicine. 





National Service for Those 


Who Belong 


Yhen writing us asking for information about 

ting, always slip in the address label from 

aan of The Farm Journal; a back copy 
Nat, ifyou don't like to cut up the new issue. 
a 









ttional Service is for Our Folks; we'd be 
FAA to help o ; 

. = for a single magazine to handle. So 
Toro? address label, and then’ we will 
mn” you are right away without looking 


ut others as well, but that is too 












F Entered as Second-class matter in accor- 
Purite the Postal Laws, at the Post-offices 
| apt Pa..Lima, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
base, Wis. 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for several years in‘advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three“months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for. NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of theysmount paid will be refunded. 





Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustai by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just aS we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you : 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in Thé Farm Journal.”” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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Expert Veterinary Service 


Close readers of this page may have seen for 
two or three months a new name in our list of 
“Staff Contributors’’—H. H. Havner, D.V.M. 
Dr. Havner is contributing some valuable 
material to our columns, and also answering 
many of the inquiries of Our Folks4hat require 
expert veterinary knowledge. We are proud 
to have him on our staff. 
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We like to mix up thé kinds of cover pictures 
we put on the outside of The Farm Journal, 
as you will see if you compare the June cover 
with the one last month and with the one on 
this issue. This present picture is another 
charming photograph by John Kabel, whose 
beautiful ‘‘Midwinter” picture on the Feb- 
ruary Farm Journal was so much admired by 
every body. 


Taxes ARE Too High 


We are not the only people worried over high 
taxes and anxious to do something to help get 
them reduced. President Harding is one who 
has high taxes much on his mind, if we may 
judge by the speeches he made on his way to 
Alaska recently. 

Our petition to Congress urging that. body 
to hold down appropriations so that tax 
burdens can be reduced is one thing we can 
and will do. 

We do not know what good it will accom- 
plish. But we do know that Congress will not 
ignore a petition on any subject, signed in- 
dividually by a half-million or more bona fide 
farmers. It can not do any harm, certainly. 

Meanwhile, if you have a chance to vote for 
state or county officials this fall, vote for those 
who are most. likely to save your tax money, 
and not to put new burdens on the tax payers. 











that are trustworthy as well as new and bright 
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With a Sunbeam 


There’s warmth a-plenty in every 
room in the home heated by a Sunbeam 
Pipeless Furnace. Pure, fresh air, warmed 
to just the right temperature and health- 
fully moistened, is constantly circulating 
—carrying health and comfort all over 
the house. 

But the cellar in the Sunbeam 
Warm-Air-Heated home is cool and 
dry—an ideal place for winter storage 
of fruit, vegetables and canned goods. 

The Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace, the 
efficient warm-air generator of the Sun- 
beam System, is specially and scientifi- 
cally designed to insure a warm house 
and a cool cellar all winter long—a 
double benefit so much to be desired in 
the farm home. The Sunbeam is built to 
extract the greatest possible amount of 
heat from coal, wood or any other fuel 
and to send its heat quickly, directly, 
without waste to the rooms above, 
where you want it. The Sunbeam 
cellar remains cool because the insulated 
casing which surrounds the heating parts 
of the Sunbeam Furnace on every side 
permits only enough heat to escape to 
keep the basement temperature well 
above the freezing point. 

This and a score of other advantages 
make the Sunbeam Pipeless Furnace an 
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ideal heating plant for the rural home. 
The Sunbeam System is remarkably low 
in first cost—you’ll be surprised at the 
moderate price the Sunbeam Dealer will 
quote you. The Sunbeam Pipeless Fur- 
nace is easily, quickly and economically 
installed and, bear in mind, your home 
can be Sunbeam Warm-Air Heated even 
though there is not a complete cellar 
under the house. 


The Sunbeam Furnace—either the 
Pipe or the Pipeless type—is built to 
give long years of trouble-free service; 
every heating part is made of ‘“Sun- 
beametal’”’, a newly developed furnace 
metal of extraordinary strength and 
durability. 

The Sunbeam Warm-Air System is 
economical of fuel and easy to operate— 
for it gives you only one fire to feed and 
tend instead of two or three or more 
stoves; it provides the most healthful 
comfortable heat there is—fresh, warm, 
moist, circulating air; it saves valu- 
able floor and wall space all over the 
house. 


mL 


You should have a copy of our new 
warm-air heating booklet ‘‘June Weather 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with 
established dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render 
a better, broader heating service and to build a permanent 


growing business. The Sunbeam Proposition Book gives 


our complete dealer plan in detail. 
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Write for a copy. 
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Made to Order.” It’s yours for the ask- 
i ing. Just write for it. 
5 > 
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kill thistles: If from one-half to 

one teaspoonful of caustic soda is put 

on the heart of a thistle, it will wither 

io the ground, and the roots will die in 
five minutes. M.G. 


[tis not safe to go into a silo of freshly 
qit-corn unless fresh air has been first 


ptt 


fmely admitted. Let the blower run for 
two or three minutes, to force air into the 
ilo, before going into it. The danger is 
due to gas caused by fermenting corn. 
Sometimes people are killed by the gas. 


Cut second-crop red clover, pile it up and 
don’t thresh it. After you plow your wheat 
gountl, take this clover and cover the bot- 
fom of your spreader with it. Fill the 

with manure and scatter it on the 

wheat ground, then disk and harrow it in. 

is gives you a mighty good stand of 
dover, the next year. Wm. A. Harris. 


Alvin J. Reist, I. T. Ginder and E. H. 
Engle harnessed the ‘“Chickies Creek” last 
simmer near Mount Joy, Pa., and the three 
farms owned by these men have ample 
deetric current for lights, for operating 
mall electric motors, such as‘ washing- 
machines, milkers, ete. A twenty-four-inch 
turbine furnishes nine and’ one-half horse- 
power, driving a four and one-half kilowatt 
generator. 


We put up our silo in 1912, and so far as 
tan see the woodwork is just as good now 
#8 it was in the beginning. We took black 
dak planks to the mill and had them sawed 
into strips half an inch thick. These strips 
were nailed together six deep, for the hoops, 
king joints to add to their strength. 
itside the hoops we boarded the silo with 
uiplap, and inside with smooth pine boards 
& inches wide. This left an air-space 
the inner and the outer walls of 

three or four inches. “ 


Instead of breaking his back lifting on a 
“avy wagon-bed or hay-rack when he 
nes to make a change, Guy Napier, of 
laa, uses a windlass and draws the bed 
into the barn where it hangs until it is 
‘tan again. This arrangement not only 

|away with the heavy strain that has 
more than one good farmer to get 
= ‘lore his time, but also puts the 

m a dry place where it is out of 
- Note the picture. J.C. Allen. 


Price per bushel for corn-shelling 
:* standardized the same as thresh- 
. Threshing in this county and 
counties has been six and eight 
R bet bushel for a good number of years. 

48 corn-shelling not standardized at 
i cents per bushel? That would be 
"eg to pay running expense and a small 
















‘Here is how Guy Napier unloads his hay-rack 








profit. In this locality farmers owning 

shelling rigs have cut the price to one cent 

per bushel. This is not enough to pay 
E. E.N 


running expense. ym 


To kill trees, use this formula: One 
pound of arsenic, one pound of washing 
soda, one-half pound of whiting, and four 
gallons of water. Dissolve 
the soda in a little water, 
make a paste of the arsenic 
by adding a little water, then 
add the arsenic paste to the 
water containing the soda, 
stirring all the time. Boil 
this mixture for half an hour, 
and be careful not to inhale 
the fumes, for they are 

oisonous. Better do the 

iling out-of-doors. After 
boiling, remove from the fire, 
and add the rest of the water, 
with which the whiting has 
been mixed. Make a girdle 
around the tree, hacking 
downward and leaving the 
chips in place to form a frill. 
Pour a pint or so of the 
arsenic solution into the cuts. 
If the tree is small, cut it low 
and swab the stump with 
the arsenic solution, and this 
will prevent suckering. We repeat, do 
not inhale the fumes of boiling arsenic. 
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Alfalfa prevents washing: ‘An Towa 


farmer who is dairying on a hill farm near 
the Mississippi River says that alfalfa is 
about the best weapon that can be found 


5 


to fight erosion. Some years ago he bought 
at a bargain a large tract of rough land in 
the: hills from which much of the fertility 
had been washed away. His predecessor 
had cultivated the hillslopes year after 
year and grown grain on sam and there 
were gullies in some places a yard wide. 
The new owner substituted dairy farming 
for general farming, making pasture of 
much of the land. “My real discovery in 
battling with erosion,” he says, ‘‘is the big 
help I have found in alfalfa. I find that 
an old alfalfa field when’ put into a grain 
crop resists washing splendidly. In fact, the 
soil holds together so well that even in the 
heaviest rain there is almost no washing.” 
Towa. Rx C. 


I wonder what some of Our Folks would 
think to be set down in one of the fields 
adjoining us, where they could look over an 
area of over 300 acres of high-producing 
alfalfa, or to see one of the many stacks, 
with hundreds of tons in each stack. One 
man in a neighboring county when asked 
last June how much alfalfa hay he had left 
said, “Oh, I haven’t much left; I am about 
out, as I have been feeding quite heavily. 
I only have 1,100 tons in the yard. 
bought and fed over 1,700 tons besides the 
1,900 tons I raised.” 

One of my neighbors has 260 acres in one 
field; and so it goes all over this state from 
one end to the other. This will average 
from five to seven tons an acre. Three 
years ago last October my near neighbor 
threshed over 800 bushels of first-class seed 
from eighty-four acres of alfalfa land, which 
netted him $8,327. He does not eut any of 
it for hay but pastures it close down in the 
spring, or until the middle of June gen- 
erally. In this section we nearly always 
cut three crops and then have some excellent 
pasturing till the hardest freezing weather 
comes in December. 


Utah. Dan E. Matheson. 

















The poet sings of many things, 
Including cabbages and kings. 

The kings are growing scarce these days, 
But we are glad the cabbage stays ; 

For were we short on leafy greens 

What should we do for vitamines? 


N eastern fruit show is announced for 
New York City, November 3 to 10. 
Big plans have already been made. The 
eastern fruit, growers want to advertise 
eastern fruit to consumers. They must also 
put up a carefully graded, standard pack. 





These varieties of plums 
have recently been found self- 
sterile in California: Apex, 
Duarte, El Dorado, Formosa, 
Gaviota, Prize, Upright. The 
following were self-fertile to 
a limited degree. Beauty, 
Methley, Santa Rosa. The 
Formosa and Gaviota were 
intersterile. The most effec- 
tive pollinators for the Japan- 
ese varieties were Beauty, 
Burbank, Duarte, Santa Rosa 
and Wickson. 


Fertilizing flowers: When 
the plants come into bud give 
an occasional application of 
liquid manure, using a long- 
nosed watering can without 
the sprinkler. At buddin 
time the plants will have u 
a part of the nourishment in 
the spring dressing, and the 
use of liquid manure brin 
food in a quickly available 
form at a time when it is most 
needed. Applications may be 








made once a week. The liquidghould be the 

color of weak tea and is applied at a distance 

of from two to five inches from each plant, 

according to size. Wet the soil thoroughly. 
ey ef 


Alfalfa has made quite a record as an 
orchard cover crop in parts of the Northwest, 
and now fruit growers in other sections are 
cashing in on this fact. 


Cortland and Tioga are two new apples 
developed by New York Experiment Station. 


Continued on page 34 








Preparing the soil for alfalfa in a young orchard on 
W. C.Reed’s farm, Indiana 
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You Save Monet 
All the Year Round 


In Summer— 


Your engine starts easily, you use your 
lights less, you drive longer distances. 

This tends to overcharge and overheat 
your battery unless you exercise care. 

But—with a Willard Threaded Rub- 
ber Battery, you can feel more secure. 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, 
being made largely of rubber, does not 
“burn-out”. This insulation has saved 
many a battery which otherwise would 
have been a total loss. 


In Winter— 


Stiff motors and the greater use of lights 
put a heavy strain on the battery —a 
strain which if carried too far means 
recharging or a frozen battery with a 
$10 or $12 repair bill. 

Threaded Rubber Insulation gives a 
battery more “‘punch’’—starting stiff 
motors quickly and with less strain on 
the battery. The battery remains more 
fully charged and is less apt to freeze— 
thereby saving you trouble and expense. 


A Low Cost for Satisfactory Battery Operation 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are not expensive in first cost and they 
are the least expensive if the cost is figured over their years of dependable 
service. There is a Willard Battery to fit your car and pocketbook. Drop into 
the Willard Service Station, today, and find real battery economy and satisfaction. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Willard “A” and “B” Radio Storage Batteries reduce noises and in- 
crease efficiency. Write for free booklet, “Better Results from Radio’. 


Willare 





Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1923, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


' BAR Editor: 
There are a few farm operations 


like husking corn that are done today 
just about the Way they were when I was a 
mall boy, and for a long time before that, 
no doubt. 

But the list of operations that are the 
same is a very short one, and in most cases 
apiece of new machinery has been devised 
todo the work, or at least to get around the 
hardest part of it in some way. 


we can afford-to put on them. It reminds 
me of the story most of your readers have 
no doubt heard, of the book agent who was 
trying to sell an “Encyclopedia of Farm- 
ing,” or something of the sort. He was 
having a hard time with this particular 
farmer, and finally demanded, “Don’t. you 
want to know how to farm better?’’ “No,” 
said the farmer, “I don’t. I ain’t farming 
now as well as I know how.” 

All of these matters, Mr. Editor, are 
brought up in my mind by our hay harvest, 
which Smith and I have just finished. 


of weeds, and more of each kind, than any 
farm in the world, the neighbors say. . Peter 
jinds it easier to park his machinery under a 
clump of tall weeds than to haul it into the 


wagon shed. 
—_—-@—————— 


The Farm Journal Says: 
Kill a harmless snake and lose money. 
» 6 
A drop of oil will make a wood tick let 
go his grip. w ow 
A drunkard is like a camel in that 





, i saw it stated the other day 





that at the time of the Revolution 
tinety-seven people out of every 
hundred in this country lived on 
farms, and the writer pointed out 
that this meant that these ninety- 
seven raised only enough food and 
textile materials to support them- 
selves, and had enough over for 
oly three others. I suppose this 
isnot strictly correct, because the 
hinety-seven also produced a cer- 
tain amount of stuff—tobacco for 
example—which was exported to 
Europe and consumed there. 


I 
PRONOUNCE YOU 





However, when we compare 
this with the situation today, the 
ge is very striking. There 
are now only about thirty people 
out of each hundred on farms, so 





he has a mean disposition and can 
get along with very little water. 
» & 

When a man is so mean that he 
will feed moldy fodder to a blind 
horse he has about reached the 
limit. ww 

It makes it hard for a girl to 
have to decide between the plow- 
boy with the freckles and the 
one with the pink shirt. 

» & 

It is half-made bargains. that 
make trouble. Make your agree- 
ments complete in every point 
and then write them down. 

» & 

Do not measure The Farm 

Journal by the inch or the ounce, 








that these thirty now produce food 
and clothing for themselves and 
seventy others, besides what is 
exported 





The bride looks more pleased than the groom, but 
we think he’ll get to like matrimony better as he gets 


used to it 


but by the good, sensible, inter- 
esting reading we give you at a 
fair price. ww 








In other words, the farm surplus 
has been multiplied twenty times 
more, and there can be no reason for it 
teept the use of machinery, plus some- 
What better farming methods and better 

livestock. 

t is interesting to speculate how much 

her this process can go. I was taught 
‘Weollege that the farm land of the United 
mates would probably support a popula- 
tion of 350,000,000 to 400,000,000 people, if 
We used all the land that is available, cut 
' Somewhat on our consumption of 
on and wheat, which take too much land 

Produce, and put our per-acre yields up 
, t they were in Germany. before the 


’ 


Mave no doubt that this could be-done. 
of crops at Elmwood are as good 
bal, of the farms in this neighborhood, 
4, fe is no doubt in my mind that we 


= Souble or triple them. It is simply a 
mon of how. much. time,and_ fertilizer 


Judge Biggle would never buy a hay-loader, 
for some unknown reason—lI think he en- 
joyed running the hay-rake—but he did not 
object to my buying one, and with reason- 
ably good weather we got in the crop in 
quick time. 

We also use hay-slings for unloading the 
wagon, taking off the whole load in four 
bites. If there are any of your readers who 
do not use this system, I strongly urge them 
to learn how it is done. With the loader 
and slings the only heavy work in the hay- 
field is mowing, and this amounts to very 
little, except when you have the bad luck to 
cut over two yellow-jackets’ nests, as I did 
this time. T. Webb. 

ie ae S 

Peter Tumbledown does, not seem to be 
able to make any money farming, but he 
ought to be able to sell his farm for a museum 
if he has. to, quit. ,It,has more different kinds 


When you buy peanuts, that’s 
a quart. When you pay for them, 
that’s a quarter. And when you have dis- 
posed of them, {that’s a quartette. 

» 

Uncle Levi Zink says that a reputation 
that is damaged can be repaired, but the 
neighbors will always keep watching for 
the place where the crack was. 


Here we come again with our item about 
eating sugar corn. Our August. number 
would not be complete without it. There 
is a right and a wrong way to eat sugar 
corn. The right way is first to slit each 
row of grains with a sharp -knife, or 
one of the scrapers you can buy in the 
stores, then with the teeth bite out, chew 
and swallow the kernels, leaving the shell 
of each grain sticking to the cob. ~ There 
is no food value in the shell, and it is 
tasteless and.sometimes, unwholesome. 


el 





Fat and Lean 
By Walt Mason 


In August, heat is at its worst; the sun 
roasts on, with zeal accurst; all brown 
and wilted is the grass, the sky looks 
like a sheet of brass. Oh, August always 
hits me hard, for I am well equipped with 
lard; I scored two hundred in the shade, 
when last I had my person weighed. And 
as I sizzle in the warmth, I wish I had a 
slender formth. My neighbor, Wilkins, has 
no fat; he’s lean and limber as a cat, and in 
the burning August days, serene and cool 
he goes his ways; no wilted collar on his 
neck, he likes to see the heat on deck. He 
doesn’t have to._mop a brow that drizzles 
sweat, as I do now. I envy him his lanky 
shape, but from my fat there’s no escape. 
And, as I envy, comes a thought with hope 
and consolation fraught. Full soon the 
wintry winds will blow; there'll be all kinds 


hy - 


_ Y ° 
forvers] )& 
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of ice and snow, and then, while freezing 
Wilkins shakes, the fat man who in August 
bakes, will calmly view the bitter storm, 
by his own store of grease kept warm. 
Thus things are balanced on this earth, 
and, reconciled to ample girth, I tell the sun 
to go ahead, and paint the solar system red. 
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GOING COURTING IN SEVEN GENERATIONS | 
By Charles Francis - 


Illustration by George G. Whitney 


1960 


Another generation comes, 
Progression is so fast. 

We ancient folks of ’23 
Seem living in the last. 


Now lovers stay right in their homes, 
Receivers at their ears, 

A-listening to the whisperings, 
Which have come down the years. 


Another instrument they’ve had, 
For now some twenty years, 


Brings each dear face right close in front, As long as humans walk the earth, 


With mingled smiles and tears. 


L 


He sends his thoughts forth in the air, 
A million miles a second. : 

She says they can not come too quick, 
And distance is not reckoned. 


And so they sit and smile and chat, 
And say the same old things. 
Though he is out in Africa, 
And she at Poland Springs. 


My tale is done, but love is not, 
Nor does the distance sever. 


Love will go on forever. 











Wheat Surplus Nightmares—zy 2. . snow} 

















Mr. Snow resumes this month his analysis of production, con- 
sumption, and prices of important farm products. 

In this article he shows that if the production of wheat is 170 
million bushels mcre than domestic consumption, as announced 
at the recent Wheat Conference in Chicago, this will mot mean 
an enormous and unmanageable surplus of the grain. 

Mr. Snow mentions the publicity given to this 170 million 
bushels surplus as the chief factor in depressing the price of wheat 


NE of the human traits which some- 

times upsets all economic calculation 

based upon past experience is what 
psychologists call ‘‘mass action.” 

In a crude way it is like sheep blindly 
following a leader through a fence gap—a 
movement that gains an almost irresistible 
momentum, and yet which the great ma- 
jority taking part in it can not intelligently 
explain. 

Just now we have an illustration in the 
wide-spread belief that the foreign demand 
for our farm crops has suddenly ceased, and 
the companion belief that we have nothing 
left but the domestic consumption. Recog- 
nizing the fact that in many directions our 
farm production is geared up to an output 
beyond home use, a lot of people are falling 
quite unnecessarily into a state of semi- 
paste, in the belief that we are facing a 
yurdensome surplus. 


A Foolish Remedy 


A notion which is wrong to begin with 
naturally leads to the seeking of illusory 
remedies for the imaginary condition. 
Hysterical appeals to the American people 
to eat more pork, eat more beef, eat more 
bread, more fruit, more milk, butter, eggs, 
in fact, more of everything, where any one 
is interested in production and dissatisfied 


with price, represent a very hazy and rather 
childish idea of how people manage their 
eating. If literally carried out, instead of 
the lean, lanky figure that typifies Uncle 
Sam, we would become a nation of big- 
waisted and heavy-jowled, over-fed and in- 
efficient units. 

No one will seriously maintain that the 
American people as a whole are under- 
nourished; therefore, the extra helping 
urged for each plate would represent not 
only economic waste but decreased mental 
and physical efficiency. 


Exports Holding Up Well 


And what is it all about? A sudden dis- 
covery that agriculture is over-producing, 
and impatience with unprofitable prices. 
And what are the facts? We are un- 
doubtedly producing a surplus of the staple 
crops above our own needs, just as we have 
always done. Has our export demand 
vanished? Not at all; on the contrary, we 
are selling more abroad than before the 
war, and in some lines selling more even 
than during the war. Nor is there any 
evidence at this time that we are to have 
burdensome crop surpluses this year. 
There is one direct effect of all this talk 
of a market-seeking surplus that is per- 
fectly natural, even though unintentional. 


to its present state of collapse. 
in our opinion, is the resentment of the grain trade at the find 
triumph of the Grain Futures Trading Act, and determination @ 
members of the Boards of Trade to try to prove that unregulated” 
gambling is necessary to support the price of wheat. Fe 
With the speculative market machinery thus intentionally 
crippled, and no new co-operative or other system any} ¢ 
near ready to take its place, it is no wonder that the bottom fell out 


An even more powerful force, 


om 


It is the lowering of prices, by com incing 
: 28 
purchasers that their wants will be 


cared for—that it is agdin a “buyers 
market.” 


Too Much Surplus Talk 


The recent wheat conference in Chicago ® 


Deploring the 


a shining example of this. D 
low price of wheat and claiming @ 


of 170 million bushels to be carried ove | 


to the new crop, the gathering con 
American consumers and foreign 

that they were on “easy street” so far #8 
future wheat needs were concerned, and the 
perfectly logical result was a further price 
decline in this grain of some ten 
bushel. 


\ 


over. 


There is a surplus every year 


surplus of this kind is the reserve, OF Ima 
ance fund established against famine. 5 


amount carried over this year 18 BOW” 
cessive. It is less than it has frequemey” 
been in the past. It represents Poses” 
three months’ supply, and any less) fs 
be a dangerously slim margin Of. 
There is absolutely no J ; 
regarding such a carry-over a5 @ TEE 
depressing prices, and it would haral 

been so regarded but for the ual 


Continued on page 53 a 
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Retaining Ohio Fertility 


HEN the white man came to 
Ohio he found it practically an 
unbroken forest. For unnum- 
ited ages the trees had grown up, shedding 
ir leaves every autumn to be converted 
fo material for future growth, and finally 
ves returning to the soil from which 
ey had sprung, to be succeeded by other 


"Thus there was no permanent removal 
jom the soil of any element essential to 
tgrowth, but there was a slight addition 

to vear of nitrogen obtained from 
atmosphere, and a slight increase in the 
milability of the mineral elements of the 
gil, due to the action of soil organisms and 
her agencies whose work was fostered by 
te forest conditions. 
But with the white man’s advent all this 
mschanged. The trees were cut down and 
oved or burnt upon the land, and grain 
ind hay crops took their places. At first 
ieee crops were largely fed to livestock, 
sich was driven away to market, but with 
preased facilities for transportation the 
wockyard and grain elevator made their 
nce at every railway station. The 

mult was a loss of soil fertility. 


Livestock Farming May Exhaust 
Fertility 
(hemical research has shown that as 
wal crops ripen the larger part of their 
orus is stored in the grain, while 
most of their pdtassium and calcium re- 
min in the stem and foliage. Conse- 
gently, a system of farming in which most 
ithe produce is sold as grain, will result in 
mearlier depletion of the soil’s store of 
orus than of the other elements. 
If, however, the crops are fed to livestock 
id the stock is sold off the farm, the re- 
noval of phosphorus will be no smaller, 
vhile there wil be added the removal of 
tikium, these two elements be- 


By Chas. FE. Thorne, 


found necessary are those in which the 
system of agriculture has been such as to 
exhaust the available supply of this element 
as well as that of phosphorus. 


Miami Valley Potash Hungry 


For example, the Miami Valley (B, on the 
map) has been Ohio’s great cornfield from 
the first settlement. The corn has been 
fed to hogs or shipped away, together with 
the other grains produced. The hay, not 
being required for hog feeding, found an 
urgent market in the cities until the com- 
paratively recent displacement of the horse- 
drawn street cars, trucks and carriages by 
the electric railway, auto-truck and auto- 
mobile, and a line of paper mills, which 
grew up along the Toledo-Cincinnati canal, 
consumed immense quantities of straw. 

This region has also been a large pro- 
ducer of tobacco. Under such conditions 
it has naturally followed that the soil has 
become nearly as hungry for potassium as 
for phosphorus, and there would have been 
an saat hunger for lime, except for the 
limestone floor from which the soil was 
originally derived. 


Western Reserve Needs Phosphorus 


On the other hand, the soil of the Western 
Reserve (C, on the map) has been derived 
from rocks deficient in lime; its produce 
has been converted chiefly into milk, little 
hay or grain has been sold, and practically 
no straw, and we find here a soil urgently 
demanding phosphorus and lime, but 
making so little return for potassium that 
even farm manure produces a smaller 
effect here than elsewhere. 

Outside of these regions there are occa- 
sional farms on which the one or the ot’:er 


of the two systems of management above 
indicated has been followed and from 
whose history, taken in confiection with 

e geological origin of the soil, the probable 
outcome of treatment may be safely pred- . 
icated. 

The part of the central farm of the experi- 
ment station at Wooster, on which the older 
experiments in soil fertility are located, is 
anexample. This land lies over sandstones; 
it had been under tenant husbandry for a 
quarter of a century before it came into 
possession of the station, and had been 
skinned of everything that the industrious 
Pennsylvania German farmer of this region 
could grow upon it. The result was, it had 
become so hungry for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium and lime, all four, that it is im- 
possible to produce a full crop upon it 
without the addition of all. 


Four-Horse Fertility Team 


Another example is found on one of the 
county experiment farms in the south- 
western part of the state, a farm on which 
the principal crop for half a century had 
been timothy hay, grown for the Cincin- 
nati market. Here also the four-horse 
fertility team just referred: to must be 
driven, with a fifth horse—drainage—in the 
lead, if the full response of the land is to be 
obtained, notwithstanding the fact that 
this land lies over limestones. 

There are many such farms scattered 
over the state, but there are many more on 
which it would be wasteful to use lime or 
potash fertilizers indiscriminately. 

The Ohio Experiment Station operates 
fourteen farms, located in as many counties, 
widely scattered over the state, including 
all the principal soil formations. On these 
farms experiments in the use of fertilizers, 
lime and manure have been in progress for 
periods ranging from six to thirty years. In 

all these tests and on all the 





ig the chief components of the 

mn. If néither grain nor 
livestock be sold, but all the 
jeduce is converted into milk 
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be sold as such, there will be 
gill larger outgo of phos- 





‘Morus and calcium than where 
it produce is fed to fattening 
because milk, being the 
tilural food of the young ani- 
tal, must be well supplied with 

ements necessary to the 

of the skeleton. 

i addition to these losses, 
mere are further losses due to 
tproper management of ma- 
Me, so that livestock farming 
tay be, and often is, more ex- 
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lwustive of the fertility of the 
sil than grain farming. 

















loss of Potash Is Slight 














The quantity of ssi 
y of potassium (pot- 
ut) found in Ohio soils is usu- 
ily several to many times as 
Mat as the quantity of phos- 
while the amount of 
um removed under or- 
tat farming is much less than 
of phosphorus, because the 
part of the potassium of 
t is found in the stem 

My 





and these are left on 








Rive, 


crops grown, which include all 
the principal field crops grown 
in this latitude, phosphorus has 
produced a proktable increase, 
excepting only the black bottom 








of primeval Lake Maumee (A, 
on the map), and even there 
wheat and clover respond profit- 
ably to acid phosphate. 


Crops on Sandstone Soils 
Respond to Lime 


All the lands that lie over sand- 
stones respond profitably to 
liming, but while lime usually in- 
creases the yield, especially of 
clover, on the soils of the Miami 
series, the increase has not been 
found sufficient to justify any 
such use of lime as is found nec- 
essary over the sandstones, 
while on the soil of the ancient 
lake bottom (Lake Maumee), 
liming has distinctly reduced 
the yield. 

It is probable that there are 
many old fields throughout the 
Miami Valley which will pay a 
good rate of interest on an 
occasional dose of limestone, 
even though they may not re- 
turn the 100 or 1,000 per cent 
annually which the Eastern 








farm except when hay or 
8 Sold. The amount of 


vm carried away in the 
body or in milk is in- 
6} consequently, the 
3 eons in Ohio where 
ization has been 


A, Lake Maumee, Cixse soils. 

C, Western Reserve, 

middle of the state. 
over limestones, C and 


D, Non-glaciated, De Kalb soils. 





=—— Shore of Lake Maumee 


ndstone boundary 


(_) Experiment Station. 


B, Miami Valley, Miami soils. 
olusia soils, extending south through the 
AandB 
over sandstone and shale 

<_ Experiment farms 
Terminal Moraine 


Ohio soils ase giving. The 
rational advice with respect to 
the use of lime in Ohio would 
therefore seem to be: In East- 
ern Ohio, lime at once and lime 
liberally—two tons of finely 


Continued on page 53 














HROUGH community farming 
‘8 Mrs. W. C. Martin, of Texas, has 


aimed a telling blow at the rural 
isolation and tenancy of the South. Two 
years ago she started her community farm 
experiment on a 2,400-acre scale and it 
worked. Today the Darco Community 
Farm of Sabine Bottoms, in East Texas, is 
attracting nation-wide attention—so much 
so that Mrs. Martin has been appointed 
chairman of the Home and Community 
Department of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

It was more than ten years ago that Mrs. 
Martin thought seriously of rebuilding the 
tenanted sections of the South by a system 
of community farming. She proposed buy- 
ing up large tracts of land which could be 
improved, and then divided into small 
farms to be sold to the tenants on the long- 
time amortization plan. And when she 
spoke of improvements Mrs. Martin meant 
every comfort of home from a modern six- 
room bungalow with lights and running 
water, to a chicken-tight fence around a 
blue-grass lawn. She meant to put shoes 
on the hundreds of little bare feet of the 
tenant children, to give them real homes, 
with books and music and playtime. 
Farmers who had been tenants would have 
a chance to become land owners with a 
bank account. 

Mrs. Martin took up her plan with cer- 
tain leaders of the South, but they called it 
a lot of nonsense, a pretty dream hatched 
in a feminine head. Too visionary! With 
that they dropped the subject. That’s why 
Mrs. Martin made her own plans and pro- 
ceeded to carry them through. She had 
glimpsed a vision and she meant to make it 
a reality. 


Successfully Managed Hubby’s Farm 


It doesn’t sound like a woman’s job, does 
it? But Mrs. Martin’s farming experience 
had started back in the days when she was 
Florence George, growing up on the old 
family plantation in Carroll county, Miss. 
After she married W. C. Martin, a whole- 
sale shoe dealer in Dallas, Tex., she amused 
herself experimenting with the several small 
farms which he owned near Temple, Tex. 
She studied farm problems, reading every- 
thing she could find in books and pamphlets. 
She was building up a sound foundation for 
her community farm experiment. 

The opportunity to put her knowledge to 
a test came when her Sichond purchased a 
6,000-acre ranch in Bosque county. She 
begged to be allowed to run it and do it in 
her own way. Skeptically, but heroically, 
he consen For three years she operated 
the ranch. When it was sold her books 
showed a profit of approximately $38,000. 
Mrs. Martin had a real taste of farming. 
Now she wanted more. 
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Hours at a time she pored over her 
blue-prints. There on the paper, in white 
and blue, were inked dozens of little 100- 
acre farms with their fields and gardens and 
orchards and barns and bungalows. But 
the plans remained on paper until Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

In 1921, B. P. Paily, of New York, and 
Mr. Martin became owners of 2,400 acres 





Mrs. W.C. Martin, the efficient 


chairwoman 


of ‘partly cleared land in the Sabine Bot- 
toms, ten miles south of Marshall. Mrs. 
Martin asked permission to improve these 
acres according to her own ideas. The 
Sabine Bottoms was only a partly cleared 
pine forest. Following the narrow, deep- 
rutted road into the Bottoms, you would 
come to occasional clearings crowded with 
stumps or pock-marked with the deep scars 
of uprooted trees. The haphazard clearings 
hedged in squalid one-room cabins, and 
produced only scraggly crops of peanuts 
and small garden truck. These were the 
homes of the poor tenants of the district. 


The Dream a Reality 


Today the 2,400 acres of Sabine Bottoms is 
a farming community. The great trees 
have been cleared and the fertile acres 
stretch as far as the eye can see, green with 
their wealth of growing grain. Today the 
smoke from the firesides of two dozen 
modern bungalows curls up through the 
pines. Through the tract runs a sixty-foot 
graded road where farm trucks pass and 










repass on their way to market, 
long distances people come to see. 
they call it a miracle. Mrs. Martina 
it community farming—backed by a lot 
hard work. 








































































It was pretty discouraging in the begin. = 
ning, for all of that land had to be cleared, my 0 
then divided into 100-acre tracts—just ep 
enough land so that a good farmer could ills i 
work it himself with only the help of ii ays 0 
family. Next the road was laid — 
through the center. And on either sideg jag 
this road modern six-room bungalows wes i * ‘iv 
built, all within easy hailing distance fae | "°" 
another. in 

These bungalows are not the typical, bar other 
four-room tenant houses, commonly f Pach 
on rented farms in the South. a BE tach b 
homes with screened-in porches, tinued ( 
window-seats and cozy corners. Across thy isherite 
front of each bungalow runs a long pom | Sains 
Back of this are four large rooms groupl Me... ; 
around a central chimney with a ives oly 
opening into each room. And back of & ins Ye 
four rooms is another long porch dividt ; 
into a kitchen and a sleeping-room. 4 is : 

Each house sits on a square acre, half” eT 
which is occupied by the barn lot. J ioe ris 
barn, too, is built for convenience am Result 
opens directly into the fields. At the bat 3 working 
of the barn there is a space for a gardenail HF jhe” self 
a truck patch, and back of this lie tt & sound 
fertile acres of each little farm with it are 
meadow at the far end. ; + aw 

. J farm all 

Self-Sufficing Netghborhood ae rich 

This community farm is a neighborhood The m 
within itself, almost self-sufficing. Ano @ the other 
commissary has been remodeled into a @ dthe fan 
modern community house and furnished # ider he. 
with reading tables, shaded lights and coy @& there is 
chairs. There is a talking-machine aod & wthing 
lots of records, opera and jazz. In the & sously | 
library are 100 volumes and dosed agt- i supply of 
cultural pamphlets. 

The community center is more thans Why . 
neighborhood playhouse; it is equ The prim 
with all sorts of neighborhood conveniends try 





for work. A large outdoor laundry, wat 
plied with running water, has ue 
back of the community hall, where the fam 
women bring their clothes for the Monday 
wash. Near the laundry is a coi 
canner with a capacity of 500 gallons. 
latest convenience planned is a comm 
cream separator where the farmers MEE ging 
bring their whole milk and carry amt fre 
skim-milk to feed the hogs and chické i 
Not one of these tenant farmers (Om) 
afford to own a cream separator of his owt 
A co-operative community store 
the farmers with groceries, and 
remy Ip in — for eggs and butte 
and garden produce. a 
Today there are twenty-four families, 20 


Continued on page 36 









































































An interesting gathering at. the Darco Community House 
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> see TYO my mind, the best story on the 
artin possibilities of farm timber produc- 
y & lotof tion comes via the Forest Service, 


dithough it has never found its way into 
say oficial document as far as I am aware. 
Too much kick in it, perhaps. Austin Carey 
ils it and it will be relished in these 
ner could days of unprofitable returns for industrious 


farming. 

Fi seems that some seventy-odd years ago 
4 New England farmer died, and in his will 
je divided his farm equally between his 
two sons. One of these boys was hard 
working, frugal and a good farmer; the 
other was a shiftless ne’er-do-weel. 

Rach son married and raised a family. 
fach branch of the original family con- 
finued to hold title to the farm which it had 
isherited and each branch to this day 
mains the characteristics of its progenitor 
-one is industrious and thrifty—the other 
is lazy and “good-for-nothing.” The one 
jas given its farm good care, has kept the 

ings in good condition and the fences 
in repair, with the land improving every 

. The other has let things slide and the 
“a plainly shows it. 

Result? The grandchildren of the hard- 
working, thrifty son have a fine farm and 
the self-respect that comes with decent 
airoundings, but, as wealth is measured, 

are poor. The descendants of the 
iitless branch of the family find their 
fm all grown up to white pine and they 
are rich. 





ighborho @ The moral of this story is: Grow what 
g. Ano @ theother fellow wants most. One branch 
led into 4 @ dthefamily has been engaged in producing, 
| furnishel # mder heavy operating costs, crops of which 
ts and coy @ there is a surplus; the other was doing 

wihing much, but Nature was uncon- 


ously bringing on a product, the Nation’s 
supply of which was steadily diminishing. 


ore thant Why Raise Food We Can’t Sell ? 
3 equippel Te primary trouble with farming in this 
onvenien® wintry today is that we are producing 


tore than we need or that our export 
Markets can absorb. As a result the prices 
dmost farm products are out of line with 
‘os of most of the things for which the 
er’s money is spent. 
Beretary Wallace recently called atten- 
Mn to the fact that our exports of eight 
Mmeipal food crops were 142 per cent 
oa from 1920 to 1922 than they were 
Mm 1905 to 1914 and that the export of 
imal products was 52 per cent greater. 
Me also showed that the production of 
Me crops was 2 per cent greater than 
Wen during the war. ,He plainly intimates 
production should be cut down, al- 
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the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states and in a less pronounced degree in 


other sections of the country also. In 1910 
there were 657,181 farms in these nine states; 
in 1920 there were 581,711, a reduction of 
11.5 percent. In 1910 there were 62,905,987 








Question: What is it that is so 
plenty that it is difficult to sell for a 
profitable price? 

Answer: Farm crops. 

Q. How could better profits be se- 
cured? 

A. By raising less, which would 
increase prices, or raising the same 
amount at less cost. 
Q. Couldn’t both be done? 

A. Certainly, by throwing out of 
production land that is too poor or 
badly adapted to crops. That would 
reduce surpluses and production cost 
at the same time. 

Q. What is it that is scarce and 
high, and getting scarcer all the time? 
A. Wood—lumber. 

Q. Why couldn’t we turn crop land 
that we don’t need into woodland 
that we need badly? 

A. We could. 











acres in these farms; in 1920 there were 
57,563,543 acres, a reduction of 8.5 per cent. 

More than half a million men who were 
farming in these states a decade ago have 
passed up those particular jobs for some- 
thing else. The farmers that stayed bought 
some of the land that was given up, but 
most of it—over 5,000,000 acres altogether 
—went out of the total farming acreage. 


The So-Called Abandoned Farms 


These figures tell the story of the so-called 
“abandoned farms” of the East. They are 
abandoned in the respect that some men who 
tried to get a living farming them have had 
sense enough to try something for which they 
were better adapted, or at which they could do 
better financially. But they are not aban- 
doned in the literal sense of the word. We 
know that other farmers have bought some 
of these lands because the farms in these 
states have increased in size. Most of this 
land, however, the 5,000,000 acres, is now 
growing up in weeds, shrubs and trees. It 
is not producing truck crops or grain or 
hay, but it is growing into a crop which, 
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when properly handled, is just as sure 
as any other crop and ich can be 
made just as profitable as well. There 
is 13 per cent more land in forest in 
New England today than there was sixty 
years ago. 

Our Forests Are but Infants 


We are in the early stages of a new de- 
velopment of forestry in the United States. 
Twenty years.ago Theodore Roosevelt was 
vigorously making history by setting aside 
large areas of the public domain in the West, 
which are now managed by the Forest 
Service of the Government as National 
Forests; some years later Congress passed 
the Weeks~Law, which provides for the 
purchase by the Government of lands in the 
Appalachian region to protect the head- 
waters of navigable, streams. Now the 
movement is for the improvement of 
privately-owned timber lands, under such 
guidance and co-operation from the state 
and national governments as may be 
necessary. 

Farmers have an important stake in the 
plan for the better use of our trees as 
economic crop producers. The Govern- 
ment estimates that, of the 469 and a half 
million acres of land in timber in the 
country, about one-third, or 150,000,000 
acres, are in farm woodlots. 

In the nine eastern states which we are 
particularly discussing the census reports 
an average of twenty-seven acres per farm 
in woodlands and sixteen acres in “other 
unimproved land.’’ Each farm in these 
states therefore has at least forty acres, on 
the average, which is either being used or 
which may be used for trees. That is 
entirely outside of any crop land that 
might better be used for trees than for the 
growing of the usual farm crops. 

The proportion of farm woodland and of 
other unimproved land is larger in New 
England than in other states in this section. 
In these states farmers reported to the 
census enumerators the production of 
forest products worth $68,471,048—every- 
thing from fire-wood to sawlogs—an average 
of $273 per farm reporting. About one- 
third of this was used for the farm and the 
other two-thirds was sold. Now that is the 
return from the woodlands which are still 
in the farms. The 5,000,000 acres which 
passed out of the farms are not included. 


What Our Forests Can Do 


A crop which ean produce an average of 
nearly $300 worth of value in a year for a 
quarter of a million farmers (the number 
which reported forest products) is worth tak- 

ing notice of. This crop, if sold, 





that 

he does not show how 
tit can be done. Perhaps 
bean be accomplished by 
' hg to something for 
Meh there are better prices, 
which does not make so 
Pata demand on the farmer’s 
‘account. 
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A ising Timber on 
| Poor Land 


2 some plowed land go 
™ tass and find that we 
Met off hy so doing, why 
ya step farther and let 
™ the poorest grass land 
trees? We can not 
mp this year or next, 
Mull:be relieved of the 
Ol trying to farm un- 
’ land unprofitably. 
Process is going on in a 
Hof way throughout 
























These North Carolina hills are washing away because the 
timber has been removed 


would pay the fertilizer bills of 
these nine states, or nearly two- 
fifths of the labor bills or one- 
third of the feed bills. The 
value was almost as large as 
that of the wool crop for the 
entire country. Yet the official 
foresters say that the farm 
woodlands could be made. to 
produce three times as much as 
they are now doing if they were 
handled as carefully as other 
crop yielding fields on the 
farm. To say nothing of un- 
intelligent handling, fires too 
often get into them and cause 
great destruction and they are 
frequently heavily used for 
pasture, with the result that 
the young trees are trampled 
or browsed and the roots often 
exposed. 
Continued on page 23 
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dectri 
° rm™ T . . y P percoli 
Buying More Than We Sell Compared with—What? heatin 
; all ove 
7 spite of abnormal tariff rates, imports from foreign countries HE organizer drives in and asks you to become a mem} Fi therea 
aave exceeded exports for several months. me the American Cotton Growers or the Potato Growers op he he 
‘ We -_ - Pap ns — a nice —— for we pee be milk pool or whatever your specialty is. Fost 

a “urope € ter able to buy American wheat, and a chec on the You say, “Will I get more money for my milk?” or 
prices of American manufactured goods, and all these things are 6e Whee hts I atoes, H 
good for American farming. P ay Ne Fa : ; soja ec 
If the organizer knows his business he will answer, “What d w 

. . ‘ z wer . ait bt??? j 

Lay Of the Supreme Court you mean Z More money than what! very ¢ 
Then it is up to you. If you mean more money for you women 
E do not believe that any change is going to be made in milk than your neighbor who stays out of the pool gets thy are tur 


the Supreme Court, nor in its power to examine acts of 
Congress and the state legisla- 







the answer is ‘“Maybe so, maybe not. Very likely not, gi 
strong selling organi 





tures, and decide by a majority 
vote whether they conform to 
the Constitution. - — — 

Nevertheless, the attempt 7 
will certainly be made, as it has 
been made many times in the 
past. Senator La Fouverre is 
for it, and even such generally 
level-headed men as Senators 
OweEN of Oklahoma and Fess 
of Ohio think that the Court 
ought not to declare acts_of 
Congress unconstitutional by 
less than six to three or seven 
to two. 

Again, there is the case of 
England, where there is no 
written Constitution at all, and 
where any law passed by Par- 
liament is constitutional as a 
matter of course; the new law 
itself amends the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, we prefer 
the American Constitution as 


a 














benefits those within and 
without almost equally.” 
you are so narrow-minded thi 
you don’t want anybody § 
prosper who does not go int 
the pool, better keep out 
it yourself. 

But if you mean “Will 
get more money than I woul” 
if the milk pool did not exist” 
then the answer is “Yer 
absolutely.” Intelligent group 
selling will always be bette 
than individual selling, in the 
Jong run. 

It is certain that farmers 
organized to sell their prod 
ucts will always be better of 
than if they were unorganized, No 






























though it is impossible to sy # Ontario 

how much better. supply 
So when you get your pay- United § 

ments on your cotton or milk, @ 'enty ; 


be sure you compare then owe 





it is. It has done a good job 
for us in the last 135 years. 


England has prospered under 





It is not a question of who makes NO mistakes, but who makes 


LEAST mistakes 


with the right thing; not with 
what somebody else got, wht 








her system, but so have we 
under ours. If there is any difference, it is in our favor. 
We must put our faith in somebody for the preservation of 
our liberties and happiness. The Supreme Court has made 
mistakes, and doubtless will make more. We do not expect per- 
fection. But for every piece of cowardice, ignorance, prejudice, 
tyranny, and dishonesty it has been guilty of, the Congress of 
the United States has been guilty of fifty. 
We solemnly declare that we would rather trust the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court than Bos La FouierTre at 
his wisest. 


Fewer Wealthy Tax-Payers 


7 an article in June, MacponaLp Brown printed a table show- 
ing how the number of Federal income tax-payers of large 
incomes decreased from 1916 to 1920, as these wealthy men turned 
their investments into bonds that were tax-free. A couple of 
weeks later the Treasury Department gave out the corresponding 
figures for the year 1921, which we are reprinting below. 


5 All Total Incomes Over Total 

Tax-payers Income $300,000 Incomes 
1916 437,036 $6,298,577,620 1,296 $992,972,986 
1917 3,472,890 13,652,383,207 1,015 731,372,153 
1918 4,425,114 15,924,639,355 627 401,107,868 
1919 5,332,760 19,859,491,448 679 440,011,589 
1920 7,259,944 23,735/629,183 395 246,354,585 
1921 6,662,176 19,517,212,528 346 153,534,305 


Those who read Macponatp Brown’s articles will not, 
however, jump to the conclusion that tax-free bonds are therefore 
a terrible curse, and should be abolished forthwith. As far as the 
ordinary tax-payer is concerned, it makes almost no difference 
whether bonds are tax-free or not. 
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sold his stuff direct, but wilt water pc 


what both of you would have @ the gre: 

gotten if ‘there had been no co-operative selling organizations Wi Niagara 
existence. -  @ In190 
How To Ruin Your Market » liam 






E are constantly amazed at the stupidity of farmers Wa); pe 
attempt to sell products that are N.G. , fort. T 
The East is the worst offender. Long ago the West leam@) Bt ths prow 
that it could not overcome the handicap of long hauls and li itisnow 
freights except by shipping a perfect or near-perfect progu@ as power to 
If the East sold only its “firsts,” and saw to it that the inferior - Me-half 
stuff never left the farms, its short-haul low-freight advantage Most « 
would put a very different face on the agricultural situation, = Or 






Fifty per cent of Pennsylvania wheat grown this sease 
grade worse than No. 4 red winter, and much of it will 
suitable for milling. Yet in the Imperial Valley, in Gal 
they got a court injunction the other day and stopped & 
loupe grower from shipping out his crop, because 1 
quite ‘ripe and would damage the market. 

If thirds and culls were thrown out of every crop 
produce, there would be mighty few surpluses. And 
one more argument for co-operative selling. 


Ice Cold 


MPORTANT as are the topics discussed on this p 
more remains, even more vital if anything. 
That is iced tea. Iced tea—a pool of golden-amber 

with huge chunks of crystal ice jostling one another 88) 
Oolong, Ceylon, green, black, or gunpowder—what@ 
We could drink a bucketful, with the juice of six lemons, 
two pounds of sugar. So, incidentally, could almost # 
man. Remember that. : 
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Jn Ontario you can run an electric ya 
coking-range, a washing-machine, (Cece — a 


dectric iron, hot-water heater, coffee 
percolator, vacuum cleaner, toaster, fans, 
heating pad, and thirty five tungsten lamps 
aii over the house—all for $45 a year or 
thereabouts. This is in an eight-room house 
ina small town not far from Niagara Falls. 
Farther from Niagara, current is a little 
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higher. 250 miles away the rate is slightly 
less than three cents per kilowatt. 

On the farms of the province, which is 
what we are mostly interested in, current 
costs from two to seven cents per K.W., and 
the system is rapidly extending its lines 



















throughout the better populated 
farming sections. 

Of course this is largely water- 
power electricity, and it is doubtful whether 
steam-power plants, even when located 
at the mine-mouths, could quite equal 
these rates. However, we are satisfied that 
the next féw years will show remarkable 
progress in this direction. 





conditions on the part of farm 
women is not only natural, but 
very commendable, and now that 
women have the ballot, their minds 
ge turned more than ever to labor- 
sying devices. 
In the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, where electricity made 
fom water power is sold by the 
ernment, the grant of the ballot 
been followed by a widespread 
demand for electricity on the farm 
jo relieve the drudgery of the 
farmer's wife. The scarcity of farm 
bor and the education of the 
people in the possibilities of elec- 
fic power on the farm have helped 
inerease its use. Requests for elec- 
trical service have become so nu- 
merous from a knowledge of what 
aan be done in making life in the 
country happier and more com- 
fortable, that a short statement of 
the work of the Ontario Commis- 
fon, the body in charge of 
dectrical development, will be of 
interest. 


No Coal, Lots of Water 


Ontario is without a natural coal 

ly, and hag to depend on the 
United States for this fuel. About 
twenty years ago it was impressed 
ncertain far-sighted leaders that 
Ontario was to go ahead, the 
province must develop a supply of 
tketrical energy from its splendid 
Water power, the chief source being 
the great unharnessed power at 
Magara Falls. 

In 1907 a Power Commission Act 
mas passed, and the provincial 
fvernment went into the business 
i supplying light and power. In 
Ontario they call it “Hydro” for 

» The work of the Commission 
tas grown to such proportions that 
tisnow distributing 450,000 horse- 
Wer to consumers forming nearly 

the entire population. 


T= desire for better living 
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A new electric power plant at Niagara. 


Most of the patrons live in the towns, but of late the use of 
oa! on the farms has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Commission counted more than 8,000 farmers amohg its 








Ontario is well 
supplied with other water-power 


customers, without any special effort 
to push this branch of the business. 
At that time a shortage of labor 
began to be felt, and everybody was 
looking for labor-saving devices. 
The Commission kept pushing and 
advertising its service, and this had 
had its effect upon even the distant 
rural sections. Farmers everywhere 
were becoming interested 


New Plan for Farms 


To meet this increased demand the 
Commission adopted a plan by 
which “‘power districts’’ are formed, 
representing the natural territories 
of electrical supply. The distance 
over which current can be carried 
economically from the nearest city 
center, fixes the limits of -such a 
district. When a power district is 
formed, a survey is made of the 
neighborhood, finding out the value 
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taken. 
By 1921 








Left— 
An Ontario 
-: dairyman’s pow- 
er-driven ma- 
chinery, usin 
cheap ‘‘Hydro’ 
current 


Right— 

. | A simple electric 

motor furnishes 

this,Ontario 

farmer all his 

stationary power 
at low cost 








With three contracts to the mile ‘‘Hydro”’ will extehd 
its power lines anywhere on the farms of Ontario 


and character of the land and 
buildings on each farm, the saving 
which can be made by electrical 
service, and the probable amount of 
current which can be used. An 
estimate is then made of the cost 
of the system to serve the district, 
and a rate is made for each kind of 
service on the basis of cost. It is 
necessary that three contracts per 
mile for current be obtained on the 
average, before the operation is 
begun. As the number of con- 
sumers grows above this figure, the 
rates are automatically lowered. 
Since this system was started in 
1921, signed contracts have been 
received to serve more than 6,000 
additional farms, and it is expected 
that within a short time the entire 
farming community will enjoy the 
benefits of electricity. 


How Much Does It Cost? 


Rates to the farmer depend upon 
the distance from the source of 
supply and the amount of power 





sa 


The Commission has issued rate sheets showing the cost 
of electric power in country neighborhoods under average condi- 
tions, and based ‘on standard charges for current varying from 


Continued on page 35 
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N an unpaved, muddy street, 
where the town and country 
meet, live the Smiths, Pa 
Smith, Ma Smith, young Tim Smith, and 
little Emmy. When you go out the Smiths’ 
front door, you are in the town of Chil- 
licothe, Mo. If you choose the rear en- 
trance to make your exit, and keep going 
till you pass the chicken house and pig-pen, 
you are “‘back to the soil.”’ Two fertile acres 
of Livingston county belong to the Smiths. 
Pa Smith’s brother Ben told 
him if he would raise cane, he, 
Ben, would make it up into 
molasses for him. Pa Smith 
and young Tim raised the 
cane, visions of buckwheat 
cakes swathed in the succulent 
fluid, soft gingerbread, and 
‘Jasses candy’’ floating ahead 
of the plow during the long hot 
hours of a Missouri summer. 
The cane raised, cut and 
stripped, young Tim borrowed 
urton’s one-horse wagon, 
promising a jug of molasses in 
return, and early one morning 
started for Uncle Ben’s sor- 
ghum-mill, seven miles out of 
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The Smith Family Raises Cain 





It was then decided that there was 
nothing to do with the molasses but feed it 
to the hogs, but when old Aunt Mandy 
came to wash Monday morning she ex- 
postulated : 

“Lawsy me, «white woman! Yovu-all 
ain’t gwine feed that good molasses to 
them hawgs? De good Lawd knows that 
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town. Uncle Ben met him at 
the stile, consternation on his 
broad good-natured face. 

“By gum! If that ain’t too bad! I clean 
forgot to send you word that I had traded 
the old sorghum-mill for a cider-press. It’s 
shore too bad. Now, if you got any apples 
I'll make.’em up for you and be tickled to. 
No? Well, I'll tell you, there’s a fellow 
five miles from here, Bill Tinkham, has got 
a sorghum-mill. Just go two miles west till 
you come to the Jones schoolhouse, turn 
north till you come to a T road and it’s the 
third house on the left-hand side of the 
road.” 

Young Tim woke up his steed and fol- 
lowed directions only to find that Bill 
Tinkham, sorghum-mill and all, had moved 
to Oklahoma. The next goal in his weary 
pilgrimage was “over to the forks of the 
river,” and there the sorghum-mill had 
fallen to pieces. Just at dusk young Tim 
drove into his own backyard, with his load 
of cane intact. 

A friend who had dropped in to chat with 
Pa Smith heard his tale of woe. ‘Why, 
bless your heart, child!’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got an 
old sorghum-mill in my barn. If your Pa 
will fix it up, I'll make your molasses and it 
will be lickin’ good, too.” 

Pa Smith was a carpenter and busy, but 
all his spare time in the next ten days he 
spent on the sorghum-mill, and the cane 
was sent over, with explicit directions from 
Ma Smith, that it was to be “good and 
thick; if there was anything she couldn’t 
abide, it was thin molasses.” The Smiths’ 
share of the molasses came home thick, so 
thick and black it was almost bitter. 

It wasn’t the molasses of their dreams, 
but they had it; they had worked hard for 
it, and dutifully they tried to eat it. They 
had a barrel half full, and it sat on the 
back porch, with a gunny sack spread 
lightly over it to protect it from flies and 
dust. One pleasant morning it was the 
high light in a one-reel tragedy. 

A big dog invaded the yard and chased 
Emmy's little poodle; Emmy instinctivel 
grabbed her dog and placed him out of reac 
on the gumny sack covering the molasses 
barrel. There was just one small yelp as 
he disa ~. Emmy’s screams brought 
the family to the rescue and it took their 
united efforts to pry the poodle loose from 
the “good, thick molasses.” It took the 
rest of the day to shampoo him. ~~ 


every bit of them molasses what teched 
that dawg came out with him. If you-all 
is gwine feed it to the hawgs, I'll jest tote 
some home with me to put on my hoe- 
cakes.”’ ie; 

The argument appealed to Pa Smith’s 
thrifty soul. He did hate to lose all that 
molasses. He’d make vinegar of it, that 
didn’t seem quite so bad as eating it on 
cakes. 

Ma Smith remembered just how her 
mother used to make it. She had a recipe 
headed: ‘Vinegar in three weeks,”’ which 
read: “To make, take one quart of mo- 
lasses, one pint of yeast, three gallons of 
warm rain-water, mix well and stand behind 
the stove or in the sunshine.” In such 
proportions the’ mixture was prepared, put 
back in the barrel, the barrel put out in 
the sunshine, young Tim instructed to cover 
it and Pa Smith and Ma Smith went about 
their business and forgot it. Young Tim 
decided to put some of his manual training 
into practise. He neatly fitted a good 
tight head in the barrel and then he, too, 
forgot it. 

Had the molasses remained in the barrel 
no doubt it would have made vinegar, but 
one unusually hot day before the three 
weeks were up, as the family was at Roon 
dinner, they heard a terrific explosion. 
Whish-Boom! Bang! The ‘*whish-boom”’ 
was the explosion. The “bang” was the 
collision between Pa Smith and the back 
porch when his feet slid from under him as 
he rushed out to investigate. The rest of 
the family skidded around him. The 
neighbors were hanging over the fence, 
sniffing suspiciously and winking at each 
other. The barrel-head young Tim had so 
neatly fitted was among the branches of a 
pear tree. The tree dripped with sweet- 
ness, the porch was spread with a thin 
coating of molasses, the side of the house 
was draped with it, the garden was a sticky 
mess. 

No scandal ever spread more quickly than 
the news of, this free banquet was broad- 
casted among the flies. Every fly in 
Livingston county gathered in the Smiths’ 
backyard. The wall of the house and the 
porch were scrubbed, the flies adjourned to 
the tree and garden. The nearest neighbor, 


‘a victim of the overflow, threatened to 
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The “‘bang” was the collision hetween Pa and the back porch 






































































send for the marshal and declare them - 
a nuisanee. Only when ‘the: bart 
was burned, the tree sprayed andthe 
garden plowed under did the flies regres, 
fully take their departure. 
Pa Smith then announced to the family: 
“This is the last time we will ever taigs 
cane!”’ : 
“Well, we sure raised’ Cain this time,” 
murmured young Tim. : 
“Amen,”’ said -Pa, and the subject wag 
dropped, once and for all. 





The Mosquito * 
By Pop Henry: 
OSQUITOES are straiige 
and weird specimens of 
the feathered family, and seem — 
to be rélated to every oné and — 
everything in a sort of round 
about, double-crossed 8 
they pecpetaeey — on lov. | 
ing you around the neck, ‘and 
up and down the face ot 
umn, the while proclaiming ” 
repeatedly, that they até your 
mother’s sister’s son, or your — 
father’s brother’s daughter, or 
in other words, cousin, cousin, 
To dispute a mosquito’s eaim 
of relationship is to kick his family tree, as 
the average swamp fowl of this species 
a line of ancestors and mothers-in-law as 
great as the famous Hindenburg line, His 















family tree is noted for its wonderful eq 
antediluvian or stone-age trait, which is the help 
taking of human blood, and devouring it solici 
in the raw stage. And let it here be sumr 
stood, that the modern twentieth century hap 
descendant is no slacker on this little side P 
line of devotion, shown to the human tac. @) Y°™ 
“An X-ray picture of the mosquito taken Fels-) 
in an eastern zoological laboratory,” pays & 
famous professor, ‘shows it to be a sort of P 


cross between a bumblebee and a sub 
marine.” The bumblebee half of him Fe 
proves to be a véry convenient part when he 
makes his attacks, especially if, pere 
his victim is nervous enough for the 
buzzing to prey on his nerve centers. | 
the submarine part of the winged Lochinvar 
plays a much less noble share in his make-up. — 
For, had not the mosquito been invented 
when God made Eden, the Kaiser. 
never have seen the bird, and conseq 
his ideas for the submarine would, never 
have developed into such a state of modem 
perfection. ee 
The critter is also fleet in the air, and has 
been known at times, when the atmospnel 
is real light, to have beaten a cusswom 
over the fence. It can volplane a dot 
miles or so from a nearby swamp, - 
in the ear, tickle you under the chin, 
relationship, and be in the next cou 
before you can say half what you wee 
like to. gee a 
Some one, appareftly a victim of | 
fever or lockjaw, offers this as & Tememy: 
When the barbarian lights, hold ie ; 
breath till the pores of your skin be- 
his stinger, then you have him. Bub? 
lieve me, if we did this every time one “> 
the vultures attacks us, we would die 


suffocation. ote 
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HE woman whose work is nev 
done, doesn’t have the-tip® s 

kind of a husband. Think * 

over husbands! ; 
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Lindell P.0O., B.C., Canada 
October 9, 1922 


Fels-Nap tha, 


Philadelphia. 
Dear Sirs: 
I have just hung out my wash in the breeze, and I wish 
that I could talk to someone about it! 
We live under the hardest conditions; probably you 


~ would think them unbelievable, yet there must be other mothers 


like myself, striving to keep home and family clean and com- 
fortable without the aid of modern "conveniences" and “labor- 
savers", in straitened circumstances and in isolation. 

I, personally, have no English-speaking neighbors; 
the store is a day's journey away. 

I have been using and soaps for laundry and 
household use, but for three years have been determined that 
if I ever got out to a store I would"treat*myself to a packet 
of Fels-Naptha Soap, the soap I see so enthusiastically 
advertised in the magazines one of my friends occasionally 
sends me. It sounds so good! 

(Here let me whisper that I have not been in a store 
for more than three years, and that my husband thinks I am 
"extravagant on soap.") 

Weil, how can one help being hard on soap? Kiddies 
will dabble in every damp spot they can find, and our earth 
here is of a peculiarly sticky nature, which sticks to fabric, 
works into the weaving, and stays there -- rub and scrub as 
you will! 
And then, one.day, as husband started off to town, I 
Said "Get mé "Fels-Naptha” this time, will.you?" And he 
asked "What's the idea? Think it's any better than the other 
kinds?" And all I could say was "I don't know. I want to 
find out.* 

I won't tell you about my feelings as I first used it. 
I couldn't’ tell you, adequately. But easier? 0 goodness, yes. 
And cleaner clothes? 0 indeed, yes. And brighter colors? - 
well, I really believe it renews faded scrubbed-out dyes, 

And time-saving? - well, I'd be scrubbing and rub-a-dubbing 
Tight now if I hadn't used Fels-Naptha. 

And so that's why I’d like to tell you that Fels-Naptha 
is good to buy and good to use and good to make. And won't 
you please ask your advertisement-writer to print a special 
message for pioneer farm-women as well as for the women who 
have nice surroundings (like the lady on the verandah in 
your recent advertisements), and explain, right away, that 
Fels-Naptha is not a high-priced article, but easy to pay for, 
as well as economical to use? 

I suppose you cannot easily comprehend the feelings 
of people who don't know and cannot easily find out. We need 
it, most of all people. 

We need all the good helps, the laborsavers, the beauty 
preservers that we can utilise. ; 

Yours truly, 


lhe cakial teaches fe 
: Ps} 
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Philadelphia” 
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URING last summer’s vacation 

on our dairy farm at Richmond, 

Utah, we built a 10 x 33-foot 
monolithic concrete silo with re-enforced 
six-inch walls, and by using the regular 
farm help and a special form of scaffolding 
we completed it for an actual cash outlay 
of $191.06, which is $208.94 lower than the 
lowest bid we received from contractors. 

It took sixteen days to -build the silo. 
Two of us worked the entire sixteen days 
and about half the time we had two more 
helping us, so the hired labor at $3 a day 
was worth $48. We took the horses out of 
the pasture to haul the eighteen loads of 
gravel and sand required, and we valued 
this at $27. The scrap-iron, which we had 
made into rounds for the continuous door, 
and the pipe for one side of the door, which 
we dug up from an abandoned water-line, 
we valued at $10. After charging all this 
up against the silo, we saved $123.94. 


Scaffolds Took Little Lumber 


The sketch shows how we arranged the 
scaffolding. It has less lumber in it than 
any scaffolding I have ever seen, besides 
being substantial and easy to build. The 
four pieces of 2 x 4-inch stuff, fourteen feet 
long (C, C’, D, D’) were placed upright, 
equal distances apart around the inside 
form. The crosspieces (B, B’) which were 
nine feet long and the similar ones that 
were placed just above the dirt floor of the 
silo were cut from 2 x 4inch stuff, twelve 
feet long. These crosspieces were placed at 
intervals of five feet all the way up. After 
the inside forms were raised above a pair of 
these, the three-foot lengths that were 
sawed off them were cut in two and nailed 
onto the ends of these crosspieces so as to 
make them butt snugly against the concrete 
wall which secured the scaffold. All cross- 
pieces were nailed to the 2 x 6-inch upright 
(F) in the center. All else that was required 
for the first section of the scaffold was two 
or three pieces of 1 x 4-inch stuff, fourteen 
feet long. These were nailed diagonally 











Twin silos built of hollow tile. These 
are located on an Indiana farm 
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Saved $200 on a Silo 


By O. D. Merrill 


from adjacent uprights to keep the scaffold 
from twisting. For the sake of simplicity 
these are not shown in the sketch. No 
outside scaffold was required, as the man 
who emptied the concrete mud sat on the 
top of the steel forms and handled the 
buckets as they were pulled up from the 
ground. We rented these steel forms from 


















































This shows how scaffolds were built 


a condensed milk company to which we 
sell our milk. They keep two or three sets 
of forms for ten and twelve-foot silos to 
let to their patrons. 

The scaffold, so far as I have indicated it, 
was put up after the foundation was run 
and the first setting of the forms was filled. 
The foundation was made by filling with 
re-enforced concrete, a trench eighteen inches 
wide and eighteen inches deep which was 
dug around the outside of the excavation, 
which had a diameter of twelve feet, and 
was dug down three feet below the surface 
of the ground. This made the six-inch wall 
come directly over the middle of the 
foundation. 


Serap-Iron for Re-Enforcements 


The re-enforcement used in the founda- 
tion was composed of scrap-iron and old 
cables, which were junk around the farm, 
but made as good re-enforcing as new ma- 
terial. The wall was re-enforced with 
forty-eight-inch hog netting, which was 
doubled for the first fifteen feet and put in 
single for the remaining eighteen. As the 
forms were four feet high and we lapped 
them four inches, we were able to lap the 
netting four inches also. This gave us 
plenty of wire for tying each row onto the 
one below it. 

The frame for the continuous door was 
made of two 2 x 6-inch pieces, sixteen feet, 
long, and two fourteen feet long. The 
sketch shows the two sixteen-foot lengths 
(E, E’). Their outside distance apart is 
twenty inches; the spacers are n, n’, n”, 
and the braces are k, k’. Slots one and one- 
half inches deep and twenty inches apart 
were cut in the front of these pieces to 
admit the rounds which hold the silo 
together at the door, by hooking around the 
pipes represented by the heavy black lines 
on each side of the door-frame and to which 


y 


the netting was tied. A piece off 

inch material was nailed on the @ 

of the 2 x 6’s and flush with 
that comes against the inside form, & 
a groove for the door boards. Bef 
bottom part of the door-frame wag® 
place, the top part was carefully | 
with it and the two parts were f 
together by nailing a 2x 4 acrog 
joint on the inside of the frame so thi 
forms could readily be slipped pag 
joint. The position of these splicer? 
was then marked and the nails pull 
When it was necessary to put up # 
part of the door-frame these 2 x Pin 


then put on again in the exact a ’ 


position that they were before. 


was easier to get the two sections 


and plumb. ‘ 
The rounds across the door were § 

wired to the pipe, in order that the} 

resting on the concrete should suppe 


door-frame and allow from four to six ne 
under the frame for the concrete tog 


The top of this section of the doo 


was held in place by three braces 0 


ground, which were made by 


rarily splicing two fourtees oul 23 
" 


together. 
Removing the Forms 
After the bottom section of the ¢ 


frame was putin place and the con 
had set, the forms were loosened and 


by means of four block and tackles fastened 
to the extremities of the twélve foot 2x4% 


(A, A’). The outside form was 


because it is necessary to oil it in order to 
make a smooth job on the outside, After 


ca Lo 


the forms were filled, and before 
setting, the crosspieces A, A’ were 


up and the pieces needed for lengthening — 
two-foot 


the scaffolding were put up. A 


SP SRM Ai ich i ith RI BS RC LONI DIH A as Oh Sgt . 


To w 


‘ } 
lap is all that we used on the upright pieces thusias 


After the concrete was finished, we 
up the three 2 x 6’s 
used 2 x 4’s for the remainder. 


into door boards and 


To « 
thought 


Thus we made a silo, which looks ae * 


and saved more than $200. 





Wood stave silo on an Minois 
The guy wires need fi 





Pipe, 
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THEY ARE HAPPY MEN WHOSE NATURES SORT WITH THEIR VOCATIONS ”-——BACON 





SP 


THe Toincs MEN Live For 


IS yearning of every man to be his 
own boss— 


To work, not in drudgery but with en- 
thusiasm, for himself— 


To awake in the morning with the 
thought: This day is my own; whatever I 
take of it is mine— 


For these things most men live. The 
hope of them is never wholly put away. 


ee * * * 
we 


‘That the average man can without diffi- 
tilly realize this hope has been demon- 

nowhere more convincingly than 
inthe great poultry regions of the Pacific 
z west. 


Here are thousands of happy, prosperous 
| Mand women who came, without large 
Mans or expert knowledge, in quest of 

Misonal independence, and found 


From their land, vegetables, fruit and 
berries for their tables. 


From the cow they usually keep, milk 
and butter. There is no rent to pay. 


They work in the open air and the sun- 
shine, yet are usually within easy reach 
of the city. They enjoy a gloriously mild 
and healthful climate. They are build- 
ing—for themselves and their children. 
They know the zest of life because their 
lives are their own. 


* * * 


Nowhere in the United States are condi- 
tions so favorable to highly~ successful 
poultry farming as in large areas of the 
Pacific Northwest. The climate is mild 
and even. There is a remarkable freedom 
from disease among fowls. The housing 
problem is minimized. And the result is 


a remarkable egg production, in winter 
as well as summer months. 


In parts of the Pacific Northwest large 
co-operative associations collect, grade and 
market the eggs, which are in steady de- 
mand at top prices on the eastern market. 
One of these associations alone did a 
business last year of $3,000,000 for its 
members. 


Poultry farming in the Pacific North- 
west has been organized on the most 
scientific, highest paying basis. Yet no 
man of modest capital need hesitate to 
make a start init. If you have determina- 
tion and are willing to learn, you will 
hardly fail to attain the. success that 
thousands have already won. 


Moreover, the swift development of a 
young, rich region’s vast resources will 
contribute directly to that suc- 
cess. The Pacific Northwest is 





afew acres of land and a 
flock of poultry. 

~ Whole communities of them you 
: Wilfind—hundreds of families liv- 
eM their litle farms. They own 
mland they live on, with its or- 
qd truck garden, its grass 
vers and shrubbery. They 
houses they live in, with 
lectric lights, telephones, 

¢ sun parlors. 


mn their flocks of splendid 
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To the Pacific frorshavess the Burting- 
ton-Northern Pacifie-G 
Railroads are dodleated—to tts owe 
and development, present 


reat Northern 





f poultry, a good income. 


oBuruncton & Quincy RR. 
NortHERN Paciric Ry. 
Great NortuHern Ry. 


growing five times as fast as the 
rest of the United States. You 
will grow with it. You will share 
the fruits of the great future. 


Write for free book 


If you want further reliable information 
on poultry raising in the Pacific North- 
west and how to make a start in it, 
write for the free booklet, “A Business 
of Your Own in Poultryland.’’ Address: 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


©1923,C.B.&Q.R.R.,N.P.Ry.,G.N.Ry. 


To the Pacific Northwest 


Tue LAND OF OpPpoRTUNITY 
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When you go to the fair, 
ask the judge to give reasons for tying the 
ribbons so and so. Learn the fine points 


Columbia Sheep—A New Type 


purpose type of sheep developed by 

the Department of Agriculture to 
meet the demand of western sheepmen for 
range conditions—a type that would best 
enable them to profit by the attractive 
prices paid for lambs, since mutton has 
attained its permanent place in the Ameri- 
can diet, and still maintain their former 
business of growing wool. 


The Result of a Cross 


For many years range men had been at- 
tempting to cross the coarse-wool with the 
fine-wool breeds to improve the fleece, and 
the result was that no definite type was 
established and that there was a great 
variance in the product from the various 
crosses. The work of producing this special 
type has been going on since 1912, when the 
Department started it near Laramie, Wyo. 

The Columbia is the result of an original 
cross between the Lincoln, a coarse-wool 
breed, and the Rambouillet, a fine-wool 
breed. Lincoln rams were used on Ram- 
bouillet ewes and all following matings were 
made from the offspring produced by this 
cross, so that in all succeeding generations 
the same percentage of blood (50-50) was 
maintained. The Columbia type has become 
very well established through rigid selection 
for mutton and wool characteristics and 
seems to meet the demand for which it is 
being developed. 


Most Profitable Range Type 


Experiments indicate that the Columbia 
will be one of the most profitable cross-bred 
types yet developed for range purposes, 
being especially adaptable to ranges where 
thére is enough feed to produce lambs ready 
for slaughter at weaning time. 

The average mature rdm under range 
conditions weighs from 200 to 250 pounds, 
ewes from 125 to 150 pounds. They retain 
nearly the same weight of fleece and at the 
same time are producing lambs ready for 
market at weaning time which the fine- 
wools can’t do. 


Lambs Have Good Size 


Last spring the number of lambs born alive 
for every 100 ewes was 98—a 


Toon Columbia sheep is a new dual- 


By Leo Starr 


Lincoln rams were used on Rambouillet 
ewes to produce the new type 

















Good he ram of the Columbia breed 


get fat at the age of four or five months, 
[Owing to settlement, the amount a 
grazing land for sheep in the West is dwn: 


dling, and just now one of the big thingsin” 


the sheep industry is the small flock on the 
general farm. Properly handled, a flock of 
eight or ten ewes will bring in a nice income 
from lambs and wool every year, and they 
is little outlay for shelter. The grain billig 
small. A good way to start a small flock iy i 
to buy some bred ewes in the fall of 
year. Keep your eyes open for some 
stock while visiting the fairs.—Editor] — 


es 


sp 
ee 


Pig-Eating Sows J 
ANKAGE and meat scraps fed to « ' 


usually tend to prevent pig-eating. ld 


a sow have all the salt she cares for, or 

her salt pork, when she shows a te 

to kill her pigs. These measures comet 

end the trouble. Never let a sow eat te 
afterbirth. When she does so she =< 

likely to kill and eat her pigs. 


Sane Service for Bulls 


TERILITY in bulls is most commonly 

due to excessive service when immature, 
The yearling bull should not be used for 
service, if that can possibly be avoided. If 
he is w ell developed and vigorous and must 
be used, one or two cows are all that should 
be allow ed. When twelve to eighted 
months old the bull may serve from five 
ten cows, and from fifteen to twenty-ive 
cows will be enough when he is from two 
to three years old. When he is threo 


four years old he may serve from thirty to ; 
fifty cows and that will be sufficient fon Mt " 


annually from that time on. 

It is best to be “safe instead of 
as the saying goes. Many cases have beat 
brought to our attention where bulls io 
cessfully have served from sixty to 
cows when not over twenty months old, 
but such excessive service later weakens 
ruins the procreative powers of the 
and may lead to early impotency. 4 
breeding season is well distributed throu 
out the season, however, the foe we 
have suggested may be somewhat s 

Much, of course, a 





good percentage under range 
conditions. At an average of 
110 days the lambs weighed 
72 pounds on the range. Lambs 
of the down or black-faced 
breeds raised on farms in- 
variably weigh no more than 
this at 135 days. 

Sheepmen of the range states 
and particularly in the Yakima 
Valley of Washington, the 
northern part of Oregon, near 
Boise, Idaho, and sections 
where the vegetation is suffi- 
cient, have shown great in- 
terest “in ‘this new type, as 
under the conditions in these 
sections the Columbia lambs 


Lambs at right, in ; Saumaaan encaueeeh Columbia lambs 


upon how a bull is 
exercised, fed and “Tradl i 
Kept apart from the cows, 
made to take active exe ‘ 
every day, fed a well-balant® 
ration and allowed but 
service when a cow is in 
(and that is enough), he 
serve the maximum 0 
cows and prove most ¢ 
as a calf-getter. 

Excessive service 
mature, and letting the 
run with the cows al 
count for the fact 
bulls are sold. before 
daughters have come 
Thus, good bulls are 
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uaranteed for Life! 


McCormick - Deering Tractor 
Crankshaft and Main Bearings 


HE crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bearings of the McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 and 15-30 tractors are guaranteed against breakage, not 
for a month or a year, but during the entire life of the tractor. 


This guarantee covers breakage from any cause whatsoever, and in the 
case of the ball bearings guarantees them from wearing out or burning 
out during the life of the tractor. 








Read this Specia, Tractor WARRANTY, 
which every purchaser gets in writing: 


The seller agrees to replace free the Two- 
BearinG CRANKSHAFT in any 10-200r 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering tractor, should it break during the life of the 
tractor, provided the broken parts are promptly returned 
to the factory or one of the branch houses. 


Further, the seller agrees to replace free any E 
CranksHAFT Batt Bearinc in the 10-20 or 15-30 af 
McCormick-Deering tractor, which may break, wear out, 
or burn out during the life of the tractor, provided that 
the defective ball bearing is promptly returned to the 
factory or one of the branch houses. 





BALL 
BEARING 











HINK of it! Never before in the his- 

tory of the automotive industry— 
with automobiles, motor trucks, engines, 
or tractors—has such a warranty been 
given. You have never before seen nor 
heard of so liberal a tractor guarantee. 
This is convincing proof of the indestruc- 
cary of the crankshaft and sf crank- |. - 8 si 
shaft ball bearings in the McCormick- ‘ine 
Deering tractors, and you will find the ma- : = BEARING pe = 
chines of uniform quality throughout. ; |F 





In addition, the Company continues its 
policy of providing tractors with all neces- 
Sary equipment—throttle governor, belt 
pulley, platform, fenders, brake, etc. No 
extras to buy. 











Your McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the many valuable features of 
these tractors, such as ball and roller bearings at 28 points, unit frame, replaceable 
Wearing parts, etc. He will show you the size of the guaranteed crankshaft and dem- 

} onstrate how easily it runs.in the guaranteed main ball bearings. When you buy a 
_ tractor, be sure this valuable guarantee is written into the contract! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. pine on Chicago, Illinois 
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The ‘Sweetest’? Running 
De Laval Ever Made 


The 1928 De Laval Separator 
which has now been on the market 
for over nine months, and of which 
there are already more than 75,000 
in use, is acclaimed on all sides as 
being the best De Laval ever made, 
and that is saying a lot. 

This new De Laval has all the 
efficiency, quality, durability and 
the advantages of former De 
Lavals, plus: 


—A self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it 


Saves the Most in 


A De Laval will soon pay for 
itself any time, but more quickly 
during the summer months. Then 
the greater capacity, easier clean- 
ing and handling of the De Laval 
are most appreciated. Quick, easy 
and thorough handling of milk and 
cream in hot weather maintains 


to run smoother and adding to 
its efficiency and life; 

—More uniform separation 
and less variation in the cream 
test; 

—Still easier running, and 

—Greater convenience, through 
the use of a bowl holder which 
is now attached to the supply 
can support. In addition, this 
new De Laval has other im- 
provements and refinements, all 
of which give its owner the 
greatest value obtainable in a 
cream separator. 


Summer Months 


the highest quality of both and 
often means the difference between 
profit and loss. 

Why not see your De Laval 
Agent or write us about secur- 
ing one of these new De Laval 
Separators? Sold on easy 
terms, from $50 and up. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


ae 
< ‘ 





3De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 








Selling Agents—Eddy Garden 
srvice, Paradise 


Lancaster Co. Penna. Dept. A. 





Hedge Trimming Made Easy 


“Little Wonder” Hedge Trimmer 
with Lawn clipping attachment 


Better and quicker than old fashioned hand 
shears process. Trims every variety of hedge 
grown. Thousands in use. Write for literature. 
3 sizes, 30”, 40” and 60” blades $25 to $35. 
Lawn clipping attachment $15 extra. 


DETCO MFG. CO. 
formerly John C. Dettra Machine Co. 


Oaks, Penna. 








Do Your Own 


THRESHING 


Thresh when YOU are ready and when the 
grain is just right. Get ALL the grain at its 
best. The actual saving will soon pay for the 
low-cost GRAY LINE Individual Thresher. 
You can make big money threshing for neigh- 
bors, too. Best investment a farmer with 
moderate grain acreage can make. 

The GRAY LINE is made in five sizes—ca- 
pacities 30 to 120 bu. oats per hour. Threshes 
all kinds grains, s and peas. Send for 
catalog and low net factory prices. Immedi- 


pe Seneeston. A.W.Gray’s Sous, Inc. 
Box 40, Poultney, Vt. 


ESHER 

















What is your 
Annual Income? 
You can Increase it 
Represent us in your locality by selling 

our Monuments and Memorials. 
Many farmers and business men can 
make over $2000 a year. 

Write for particulars 


COGGINS MARBLE CO. 


85 Main St., 


Canton, Georgia. 











Caring for Show Ho 3 
By A. S. Alexander ‘ 


IRST of all, get the horses: 

stabling. Cool out the syg 
giving a few daily two-ounce doses 
Glauber’s salts dissolved in the drink 
water. Give such treatment again, ij 
show stables, if at any time the homme 


| feces become mushy, foul-smelling or] 


colored and slimy. : 
Keep the skin clean and at each groom 
throw the weight of the body inte¥ 
brush or wiping cloth that the museleg my 
be vigorously massaged. Use the ¢ 
comb to clean the brush, and k 
brush off the skin. Put a little ta 
in the drinking water. 


Use Only First-Class Hay. 


Take along old, sound, whole oats : 
much home-baled hay as can convenientv: 
be accommodated in the ear. 
immediately to replace any r ha 

plied on the fair grounds and $4 feed ne 
any derangement of the bowels is seen, 
one state fair, years ago, the hay in } 
furnished exhibitors was found white w 
mold and caused serious sickness. Cam” 
fully examine all feed and reject that which! 
is questionable. Make no sudden change: 
in feed. 

Bandage the legs lightly when 
or unloading, and also bandage the dock? 
of the tail. Before loading, carefully ey 
amine the car and remove all loose nai 
or those projecting from the walls 
fixtures. Also, remove the big 
slivers. See that head-stalls are in pe 
order and tie-ropes strong. 


Keep the Horses Cool 


Place a big chunk of ice in the mai 
the horse to lick during transit. "tt 
slake thirst and do much to prevent ove 
heating. Have the car well ventilated 
no matter how hot it is, never allow a 

to stand in a cold draft. The attend 
may sit between two open car door 
hours without ill effect, but such expost 
has caused fatal pneumonia in many @ 
show horse. Blanket the chest comfa 

if nights and mornings are chilly, but 
the hind quarters bare. 

When the horses reach the fair-gre 
stables, again examine for nails 
sharp objects. Before using the st 
have an attendant spray the manger @ 
walls with a 5 per cent solution of ¢ 
mercial coal-tar disinfectant. (This sho 
also be used in the box cars or Sp 
horse cars). This spraying should be ¢ 
daily. It is well also to sponge the mit 
of each horse twice daily with a 1 per 
disinfecting solution. A little fresh 
of lime sprinkled on the floors of all ol 
dirty cars and stables also helps to pre 
infection. 

Give small amounts of feed often. N 


~~ 
oading 
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| let the horse fast for a long time al 


eat heavily. See that each horse 8g 
regular active daily walking exercise 
addition to that necessitated by showing 
the ring. ; 
Take the horse’s temperature night 
morning. The average temperatute 
100° F. Ifa rise occurs, at onee 
teaspoonful of saltpeter in the Grimms 
water at intervals of four hours aaa 8 
persists give two ounces of the wi 
mixture every two, three, four or six Be 
according to the degree of fever ™ 
present: Powdered saltpeter (ni 
potash), one ounce; fluid extract 
donna leaves, two drams; fluid ex@ 
gentian root, two ounces; pure Wats 
pint. Add two or three drams Of, 
spirits of niter at each dose, as this st 
can not safely be mixed and ¢¢ 
bottled solution during hot weat 
dose is best given by means 
nozzled, strong-barreled, hard-rube 
inge. If complications occur, @ & 
veterinarian should at once be = 
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Biting Off Pigs’ Tails, 
Driving Out T. B., 
Fighting Flies, Etc. 


ww 


recipe for an inexpensive wash that is very 
ative in keeping flies away: Oil of bay- 
jemies, 5 parts; naphthalene, 10 parts; ether, 


Te is no friend of the horse. Here is a | 


16 parts; methylated spirit, 60 parts. These | 


yecommon chemicals found in all well-stocked 


frug-stores. 


Evans, Hoopeston, IIl., was working in | 


hog lot one day recently, and every little 
ile would hear a pig squeal loudly. He 
and noticed that one of his gilts 
guid go up behind another pig and bite off 


B istail. John began to look around and saw 


fut, nearly the whole herd was detailed. 
: Feed your hogs tankage, to satisfy 
jar appetites for meat. 
Pacific county, Wash., recently wound up a 
fin in which 92 per cent of the cattle in the 
guty were tested for T. B. There were only 
grreactors out of 4,263 head. Remarkable! 
(m any other county boast of such a clean 
’ 


With corn at forty-three cents a bushel, it 


Ohio farmers $7.37 to make 100 pounds | 


pork two years ago. Now corn is around 

aty-five cents, and that makes the cost 
dpork at least $9.37 for 100 pounds. Average 
tomes for the past ten years show that 100 
nds of pork will pay for 11.25 bushels of 


but just now 100 pounds pays for only | 


10.25 bushels. 


Fish-meal and digester tankage have prac- 


aly the same feeding value for swine. Buy 
wichever you can get at the best price. 
Steer-feeding tests in Pennsylvania last 
inter gave these results: Standard corn-belt 
tion (full feed of ‘corn, with corn silage, 
tover and cottonseed meal), a profit of 
HM per head. Ration without corn (all the 


Milage the steers would eat, with torn- | 


er and cottonseed-meal), a profit of $7.49 
ahead. Using molasses instead of 20 per 


atof corn in standard corn-belt ration, a loss | 
$181 per head; using mixed hay instead | 
the silage and stover, a loss of sixty-five | 
imis per head; using molasses and mixed hay, | 
nbs of $6.68 per head. Steers weighed 770 


nds at the start and were fed 140 days. 


Ahog glut is now facing this country. Hogs 
me been such a good market for cheap corn 


Mi farmers have created. a large surplus of | 


From sources which are as reliable as 
mj, we learn that there is now a surplus of 


W000 hogs and 250,000,000 pounds of | 
wed pork. For those who,have already ex- | 


ied, it is too late to say anything, but it is 

timely to say to the one about to plunge, 

® slow.” Generally, cheap hogs follow 
pcorn by a year or two. 


Trey year thousands of sheep trail past 
on the way to and from the desert. 
Spring the ewes are sometimes too weak 
tiie their lambs. The boys go out on 
ngs and sometimes bring home several 
‘ie orphans in a single day. The herders 
i to give them away, as they might 
mother lamb’s milk and cause more 
The picture shows our boy Winston, 
ht, feeding his pets after ‘‘milking-time.”’ 
ing the last two years he has raised fifty- 
of fine sheep in this way. Can any 
Px boy aged eight beat it? 
Uh, R. L. Dubois. 


| . hed 
y other boy beat Winston? 
\ 
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“Here comes Mr. Lend-Me 


to borrow our tire gauge’ 


Do you know Mr. Lend-Me, the motorist? 


All he has is a car. When he needs a jack or a pump ora 
hydrometer, he uses yours. 


? 


If he needs a valve cap, he goes without it until he can pick 
one up somewhere. If he needs a new valve inside, he hunts 
up an old one. He has a lot of trouble. 


Here he comes to borrow a tire gauge. He knows the value 
of a tire gauge, but he doesn’t own one. Result is, he tests his 
tires when it’s convenient for him instead of when it’s necessary 
for the tires. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
is a necessary part of a car-owner’s equipment. 
Every motorist either owns one or occasionally 
uses one that belongs to someone else. 


It is doubtful if there is a pneumatic tire in 
use today that hasn’t had a Schrader Tire Gauge 
applied to its valve at least once. 


Don’t borrow a tire gauge— 
own one 


Own atire gauge. It will save you worry about 
your air pressure. It will help you get full mileage 
from your tires. It will help prevent the hard rid- 
ing that comes from too much air and the tire dam- 
age that results from not enough air. The Schrader 
Tire Gauge is accurate and will last for years. 

This gauge is a product of the same factory 
and organization that makes Schrader Valves, 
Schrader Valve Caps and Schrader Valve Insides. 
Sold by motor accessory shops, garages, and 
hardware stores. The Schrader Tire Pressure 
Gauge costs $1.25 ($1.50 in Canada). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 
Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE. 




















Making Butter 
on the Farm 


Finest quality butter can be 
made easily and simply, by us- 
ing Hansen’s Dairy Preparations. 
In the small dairy, to ripen the 
cream just as is done in finest 
creameries, use Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets. Use Han- 
sen’s Danish Butter Color in the 
churn to give butter that beau- 
tiful June color. 

For cheese making Hansen’s 
Rennet Tablets (or Junket Tab- 
lets) and Hansen’s Cheese Color 
Tablets are used. 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 
sold by all druggists, dairy sup- 
ply stores or direct. 

Send for literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. Pe 











DAIRY PREPARATIONS 





Now, with this wonderful new 
wer saw, all the back-breaking work 
alling trees and sawing logs is over. 
One man with the Ottawa é-in-1 L 
Saw does the work of 8 to 10 men wit 
ease. Wheel mounted—easy to move, 
SS TS 


4/1-1 JOG SAW 


Falls Trees, Saws Buzzes up 
Branches, Rens ge lem, Bas Make 
big money sawing wood for neighbors 
and tosell. WRITE TODAY for Free 
Book, Special F -to-User Sale 
Offer. Easy Terms, -Days Trial, 
10- Year Guarantee. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


996-H Wood Street, Ottawa, Kans. 
i Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ONE YEAR 
ey 


angnst értecte in 
. Made also in 
. 544 shown here; sold on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
ereby they earn their own cost 
more by what they save.}’ostal brins Free 


Catalog Folder. Buy f: manufacturer 
save money. @ 
M-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall Bi., Chicago 


‘ : t F 4 i > 
Registered Holsteins i. [imme tickets 
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Two Cows and a Goat— 


All Good Milkers 
pect =<$— $$ —<f— 


HIS red and white cow is a purebred 
Ayrshire, Auchenbrain Craig 34th, owned 
by the Alta Crest Farms, Spencer, Mass. In 
one month she gave $370 worth of milk. If 
this isn’t a world’s record, folks, then we must 
be shown. Here is how it figures out: 2,960.2 





pounds of certified milk were produced, which 
sold at twenty-five cents a quart (about two 
pounds to a quart). Auchenbrain comes from 
a family of heavy milkers. She was born in 
Scotland. 

The second cow is Dolly Dartmouth, cham- 
pion milker of the Devon breed—a breed not 








especially noted for milk alone. In one year 
she gave 14,472.9 pounds of milk and 601.8 
pounds of fat. She belongs to E. H. Marshall, 
Lebanon, N. H. This record was made under 
ordinary farm conditions. Except when on 
pasture, Dolly stood in a narrow stall, tied 


with a chain tie, in a row with other cows of 
the herd. 

Otis Crane, of Indiana, is the gentleman 
beaming over the foaming cup of goat's milk. 
He gets a gallon of milk daily, and says the 
goat produces milk more cheaply than a cow 
does. One of his neighbors uses goat’s milk 
for her baby, and says it agrees with the baby 
better than cow’s milk did. 











| Salesmen Wanted 
| Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dako- 
ta, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mich. 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 

ew England, Kentucky and other 
southern states 


HE Farm Journal now has several 

permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each of the states named above, 
The work is easy and most agreeable. F; ~ 
ers are the finest folks on earth to pod be 
and all our men have to do is-to travel the 
country districts taking orders for the lowest 
— easiest selling and most necessary 

‘arm proposition in the world. 


Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home, will work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy roads, 
The selling plan i: y ual ‘ectiv. 

men bired it be elven special \ndtideal e 
te trevel alone.” Alec: theve fe nivemsnaal 
men who make good. - . ” ae: 


While men owning automobiles or horses and 
fics, can peewee bee A a . x 
ard workers, who are willing tow: territory 
will be paid just as much a: q ometimes more, and 

their services are equally desleabhe. : 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications posi- 
tion, business experience Send when yeu Ag 


Sales Department 
The Farm Journal 


eran ca Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 




















A'No-Trouble’ : 


Pressure Tank Pump 


If you are considering the purchase of a pressure ~- 
tank pump be sure to F pe! dealer $ 
to show you the famous Jacket |f 
No. 147 Special — either be 


is so dependable and so easy to 
operate that it has become known 
as the ‘‘notrouble’’ pressure tank 
pump. There’s a Red Jacket dealer 
near you who can supply you 
with exactly the kind of p 
you n for any 
will make no mistake w 
buy a ‘‘Red Jacket.’’ 
Descriptive catalog sent free § 
on request. 
RED JACKET MFG.CO. 
a at Davenport, lowa 











Millions in Use 
= 


_Have your dealer or repairman 
_install a complete set of Genu- 
y ine A pox Innerings today. 
ey cen i 7 i 
7 with cylinder wall and = 


it 
Deaiers: Get them frosn our 
est sellers.’’ W: ° 
Thomson-Friedlob Mig, Oo., Peoria, Dept, T, Ilinols 
in U. 8. and Canada, Infring pros 





“GUARANTEED —— 


APEX INNERINGS 


24 sonnitt 


On trial. Easy running, easilyc 
Skions Ware ott cold milk, Different | 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether i 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


EPARATOR CO. 
Quigan SuPaeatee. 








Chester White boars, Bred | 
0. I. C. _ No kin. Petigreed. Prolite, ge 


free. Prices reasonable. FR 


NATIONAL SERVICE spares 06 time, 
expense answering your questions. 
answered by authorities. 








' ‘te total costs for these periods (reckoned at 


Trees and Wealth 


Continued from page 11 


ks, protection of soil from erosion, | 
ation spots, bird refuges, are some of the | 


as that a farm forest will furnish that 
} hve distinct value, although they may not 


2 whe 


named. That is to say, fence-posts and 


fe-wood will be first produced while it takes 


for sawlogs. 

wood, posts, poles and often lumber 
are the home-used products of the farm forest. 
jp has been only during the recent years of 
‘ommercialized’’ farming, when you buy 


yarly everything you use, that farmers have | 
ptten into the habit of going to the lumber- | 
in town every time they need a 2 x4 or | 


1 piece of plank. The production for home 
ies alone is important, but that for sale 
samoney crop has the greatest possibilities. 
fire-wood, posts, poles and railroad ties can 
lg produced in ten years and up, pulp wood 
ij fifteen to twenty years and sawlogs in as 
‘jitleas twenty years with some of the quicker- 
species. If fires and livestock are 


tout, the forest can be made to yield some | 


genue from cord-wood and posts while the 
fat trees are maturing. The 1922 Year-book 
dthe U. S. Department of Agriculture, which 
ithe authority for the statistical data on 


juestry in this article, quotes a report of the | 


asachusetts State Forest Service of 1915, 
wing that: 


"Plantations from 30 to 40 years old show | 


average yield of 21,910 board feet to the 
we; from 40 to 50 years old, of 32,726 board 
jet; and from 50 to 60 years old, of 41,186 
ard feet. At the 1915 average stumpage 
mlue of $8 per thousand, the cash returns per 
ime 35 years after planting would be $175.28; 
years after planting, $261.81; and 55 years 
ite planting, $329.49 per acre; while at the 
2 average stumpage value the*cash returns 
wuld be for the same periods $306.74, $458.16, 
ind $576.60 per acre respectively. Deducting 


fiper acre for the land, $12 for planting, 
@imated taxes on both land and timber, and 
tmpound interest on all outlays at 5 per cent) 
the average net return per acre at the 1922 
fimpage value would be: at 35 years, $194.86; 
tb years, $238.95; and at 55 years, $184.84.” 
Inthe cases recorded by the same authority, 
tereturns range in New England from $8.12 
$114.48, the latter including three thinnings. 

fully stocked with trees and well cared for, 
tis estimated that an acre ‘of hardwood 
timber will 


Macoount of the longer growing season. 
he production of our forests reached its 
titimum in the Central states and the Great 
Tegion in 1899, in the Northeastern 
in 1907, in the North Carolina pine 
in 1909, in the Southern states in 1916 
is now at its maximum on the Pacific 
Cust and in the Rocky Mountains. 


Enormous Loss from Fire 


Weare cutting and losing from fires and other 
fie {Pt _60,000,000,000 board feet | of 
Mt @ year, while the growth of timber 
on does. not exceed 10,000,000,000 
bee other words, the drain on our forests 
as great as the replacement of 
material through growth. In the New 
‘deal states only about one-third of the 
Pek. eamrtion is supplied by annual 
sin the Middle Atlantic states, one- 
boop in the Lake States, less than: one- 
and in the Central states one-sixth. 
‘tt 18 nothing to alarm any one in the 
i. @ the East toward fewer farms and 
tiebeat i with a selective process of reserving 
ds for tillage and pasture. Those 
talon with pres gee be in better — 
Sreater buying power and more 
0 do their share in supporting the com- 
roy SY -saggme tendency toward a 
, 0 tr - 
fh results . g to trees on poor land brings 


ery ne will eras tevord in New England, 


piney and Other Things, Too 


farmer ean do wonders with trees. He 
Moaplorm a barren, wind-swept plain 
Made ae endscape of peace and beauty; 
e the work of floods by plantings on 
hillsides + he can shelter himself, his 
orchards and gardens and his 

When he can do all this and 
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y converted into cash. As a money | 
ther used on the farm or sold, the | 

will yield fence-posts, fire-wood, railroad | 
is, pulp wood and sawlogs just about in the | 











money income at the same 
ty is a venture worth trying. | 
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no more 
to buy a Kelly 


This is not an empty catch-phrase but a cleancut 
statement of fact. 


In dollars and cents Kelly-Springfield Tires cost 
no more than you are asked to pay for ybrands that 
have never borne the Kelly reputation. In some cases 
Kellys cost you less than you are asked to pay for un- 
known makes. 


Kelly dealers will sell you Kelly-Springfield Tires 
at a price that will meet any reduction in reputable 
makes now or hereafter. Learn for yourself that 
actually-— 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 




























A New Kind of Egg Business 


What Hawley has done is to invent and 
carry out successfully—that is, at a profit— 
a system for producing absolutely first-grade 
Anybody can produce fine 
eggs in a hennery, with all a hennery’s heavy expense and high 


table eggs from ordinary farm flocks. 


\ i THAT I have done in my egg busi- 
ness is to learn what an egg is, to 
understand how and why it de- 
teriorates, and to handle it so that deteriora- 
tion is prevented, and I am able to sell it at 
the very highest market price. 

The Editor of this magazine tells me that 
he considers my greatest success to be my 
system of educating farmers in my neigh- 
borhood so that they will produce these 
fancy eggs from ordinary farm hens. This 
has been a big part of my work, of course, 
but the whole business is built around my 
knowledge of just what a fancy egg is, and 
how to keep it fancy after it is laid. 

A fancy egg consists of an egg of good 
size, clear yolk and small air-cell. The 
medium quality eggs show 
some shrinkage, their yolks 
are not so clear, and may 
show some effects from 





QUALITY BGG REPORT 
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egy * make good winter 
Luff roasters, and next sum- 
=f mer’s layers, while the early 
hens are taking a rest 


By R. W. Hawley 


started to grow, possibly only very slightly, 
and then due to lowered temperature, dies. 
If only dead a short while, a red ring shows, 
but if permitted to remain long will become 
black (rotten), although there are a number 
of rots that are not black. It is important 
to get rid of the roosters when the hatching 
season is over. 


Gather the Eggs Three Times a Day 


To preserve an egg in its original state, 
or as near its original state as possible, the 
first important move is to get it from the 
nest as soon as possible. The farmers from 


whom I receive the best eggs gather their 
eggs three times a day and especially not 
later than nine o’clock in the morning in 









the heat, although are 
better than the so-called Date 
gathered eggs. The small 
eggs are just that, all of 
either fancy or medium 
quality. We make three 
grades—fancy, medium 
and small, as we only 
occasionally get seconds 


Price a Doz 
Premiun 





Small eggs 


Eggs tested fancy 


Eggs tested medium 


ROAD SLIP 


overhead costs. But Hawley gets equally 
good or better eggs at low farm costs, and 
the profits he makes on his business are 


no more than he is justly entitled to for his enterprise. Poy} 
and egg co-operatives can well study Hawley’s methods.—Edi 


tainer does not get wet, and if the cellar is 
wet, place a plank or stool high enough to 
prevent such an occurrence, for if the egg 
is kept in a wet container, just as soon ag 
it gets outside, even on the truck, it will be 
very apt to mildew, which makes an 
absolutely worthless, as it will taint any- 
thing it is used in. Also, care should be 
exercised about odors, for an egg is easily 
contaminated. I have found most of the 
cellars are sweet smelling without any 
obnoxious odors. 
their eggs in the cellar as soon as gathered. 
A cellar that is not damp can be well 
sprinkled with water, but this dampness 


must be continued, as when the humidity 


is very low such dampness will evaporate 
rapidly, especially if the 
cellar has a wood floor. 
A dirt floor is better. 
















Storage Eggs Better 
Doz Reed Than Farm Eggs 
To the farmers who pro- 
FERED: OR duce eggs for market my 
Average Premium last week experience has shown it is 
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difficult for them to re- 








Total paid by check 


Class Totel cash paid 








in quality which we dis- 
pose of locally. 

The main cause of bad 
eggs is bacterial growth. 
This growth can be pre- 
vented by keeping the 
temperature sufficiently low. At freezing 
point it is practically stopped and as long 
as an egg is frozen it will remain in about 
the same condition. This, of course, is not 
permissible for table use, therefore it is 
necessary to keep a temperature where the 
growth is slow. 

When an egg is laid its temperature is 
about 90° F.—about the best temperature 
for rapid bacterial growth, as bacteria re- 
quire a certain amount of warmth, moisture 
and air to propagate. An egg-shell being 
porous permits sufficient air, and 75 per 
cent water is sufficient moisture, and if 
there is the right temperature the egg will 
reproduce very rapidly. This is one of the 
main causes for deterioration, but there 
are others. 

For practical purposes I have found a 
temperature of 58° to 60° in summer is 
about the best, as the bacterial growth at 
these temperatures is very slow. 


Tell the Roosters Good-by 


Another cause for deterioration is fertility. 
It is probably needless to state that the 
embryo needs warmth to grow, and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of fertile eggs are 
unfit for food because the embryo has 


Deductions 






alize the importance of 
the foregoing instructions. 
Really a fancy quality 





Above, at left, is the form used in reporting on quality of farmers’ eggs. 
At right, the road slip, mentioned in this article 


the summer time; they take any eggs that 
may be under the laying hens at this time, 
then gather about noon and again about 
four. 

As all farmers know, especially during the 
spring and summer, several hens will lay 
in the same nest and if you let the eggs 
remain under these hens until no hens are 
on the nest, several hours may elapse. 
When they are taken out they have been 
kept most of that time at the best tempera- 
ture for bacterial growth, especially in 
warm weather, and when one considers 
that three hours of such treatment will 
cause an egg to be such that it can not be 
sold as a fancy quality egg, some idea can 
be formed of the perishability of a fancy 
quality egg. 


Eggs Are Stored in Cool Cellars 


Most farmers have cool cellars which are a 
little damp and most of the cellars have a 
temperature of 60° F. or even less. | We ask 
our farmers to place their egg containers on 
the cellar floor, not on a shelf in the cellar, 
because cold air descends and warm air 
arises; therefore, the coolest place in the 
cellar is the cellar floor. 

Care must be taken that the egg con- 


cold storage egg that has 
been stored under proper 
conditions as to humidity 
and temperature, and kept 
uniformly, is a far bet- 
ter egg than an egg 
gathered once a day by the farmer, kept in 
any convenient place, sometimes in th 
kitchen, and also marketed when conveni- 
ent, sometimes only once in two weeks. 
An egg-shell is porous; this permits evap- 
oration and this evaporation causes the ait- 
cell to grow larger as evaporation takes 
place. An egg may have all its A 
qualities (except water) and still have quite 
a large air space. This is caused by 
kept in too dry an atmosphere, even tho 
the temperature may be correct. An €88 
of this character while possessing 
quality will not pass as a fancy quality egg- 


Cases Are Lined with Newspapers 


My trucks pick up the eggs from the 
farmer and the driver gets them out of the 
cellars, as it is my desire that they remam 
in the cellar until they are called for. 
order to keep the eggs cool, we line the eases 
with old newspapers, taking care to ee orhie 
they overlap and make a tight lining. 
keeps the cool air generated by the already 
cool eggs from escaping, and prevents si 
hot air from entering. Just a8 8008 
they are received at the egg house 
placed in an ice room with @ ‘ 
Continued on page 51 
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ontgomery Ward & 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today 


The new, complete Fall and 
Winter Catalogue is now ready 
and will be sent you free. You 
need merely fill in the coupon 
below. 

You may just as well profit by 
the saving this big book offers you. 

In your home, this book will be 
&@ price guide and a shopping 
pleasure. You, too, may as well 
know the right price to pay, and 
you may as well save money on 
nearly everything you buy. 


This Book Offers You a Saving 
of $50 this Season 

Over forty million dollars’ worth of 
Goods have been bought at the lowest 
Prices especially for this book—to make 
possible this saving for you. 

Soif you write for this book, if you use 
this book, and if your family uses this 
book, there will be a saving of over $50 
i cash for you this season. 

But this book offers you more than a 
saving—more than low prices. It offers 
you the satisfaction and the economy of 

ways getting dependable and ser- 
viceable goods. 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 
For over fifty years Montgomery Ward 
Co. has tried, first of all, to sell.only 
Serviceable goods that stand inspection 
and use. 
We take great pride in Ward Quality. 


PAN ow 
A oth 
eh 






This new Fall and Winter Catalogue—Is Y 


We always quote the lowest possible 
price. But we try always to have our 
quality a little higher. 

So to write for this book, to use this 
book every week, not only means a sav- 
ing in cash, but satisfaction with every- 
thing you buy and the saving that long 
service always brings. 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 


FOR WOMEN: This book shows the 
best New York Fashions, selected in 
New York by our own New York Fash- 
ion Experts. And everything is sold with- 
out the usual “fashion profits.’’ This 
book will be a delight, a matter of style 
news, and a saving to every American 
woman. 


FOR. THE HOME: Carpets, furni- 
ture, bedding, electrical devices, every- 
thing new for home use, everything used 
in decoration and to make the home 
modern. and complete. And the prices 
always mean a saving. 


FOR THE MEN AND THE FARM: 
Everything a man uses or wears, from 
tools and hardware and famous River- 
side Tires, to virgin wool suits—often 
one-third less than prices you are paying. 

The coupon below brings this new, 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue to 
you and your family—entirely free. 

You, too, may as well profit by its 
saving. You need simply fill in this cou- 
pon and all the saving and satisfaction 
and pleasure this book brings will come 
into your home for you and your family. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL PORTLAND, ORE. FORT WORTH 
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we were, and Susi: Pioneers 
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Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours ‘ 
Our new perfected system 

of filling orders is now over a 

year old. 

And our records prove that 
during the past year nearly 
all orders were shipped in less 
than 48 hours. 

48 hour service is our prom- 
ise to you. But we do better 
than our promise—because a 
large percentage of our 
orders are actually shipped 
within 24 hours. | 

So you can order from 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
and feel sure that nearly 
every time your order will be 
shipped in less than 48 hours, 
and frequently within 24 
hours. 


This Coupon brings this new Catalogue Free 















To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO 
Dept. 76-H 

Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, 

Ore., Fort Worth 

(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
gomery Ward's complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 







Name Pigs PTE ES Ge TOE eS 





Address. 
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Compare “Big Yank” 
with an ordinary work , 
shirt. Note the closer 
weave and heavier weight 
of “Big Yank” fabrics. 
Open it up and see its 
generous size. 
can’tget “Big Yank” from 
your dealer, write us. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


8 Winning Features 

- Big, roomy curved 
armholes. 
elbow. 

. Form-fitting sloped 
shoulders. 

. Cuffs wide and extra 


2 
3 
4 
long. 
If you 5. Re-inforced faced 
6. Re-inforced front 
7 


opening. 
Wide, well-fitting 








tra wide roomy 




































We give a High Grade Granite Kitchen Set 

ve | Kettle, Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan, Pie bs Pan, Selly 
8 FREE of cost in addition to the Dinner Set, if you 
sdvance n 2 moe, We trust 5S" ons a risk nothing. 











‘EXTRA PRESENT FREE—GRANITE SET 
Tan 


REE CATALOG inf ti f taki rd ’ 
HE PERRY G. MASON CO 810” Calvert & Sih Sth St., Cincinnati,O. Founded 1887. Si 


GIVEN ] 


M HANDSOME 42-PIECE BLUE BIRD 
FULL SIZE DINNER SET 


“SELL ELL ONLY 1 10 10 BOXES ‘OF SOAP, 
each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap and 
% with every box, give as premiums to each purcha- 
ser all ‘ore the following articles ;a Pound of Bakin 
Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Taleum Powder, 
Teaspoons, Pair Shears and Fodhege Needles, (as 
g per Plan 2351) and this artistically decorated Dia- 
ner Set is Yours. Many other equally attractive 
offers and hundreds of use nlf) on wena 










Dish Pan, Pre- 
1 Pan ond Bags 
order prom OU Sa 

WRITE TODAY Se 
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| She’s had her picture made before—yes, had it 


| But once the pup got in between, and once jud 









White Leghorn 
* PULLETS 


12, 16, and 20 Weeks Old 


You will “coin” money this 















fall = peed ag yee 
Qual , the recog- 
nisedieavy, 
in ev state in the 
U. 8S. and in many foreign 
countries. Order this month and VE money— 


now; and MAKE money next winter. 
Write today for interesting free book. 


pt or more $10.00 Pedi- 
Cockerels. We are giv- 
fi abeotately without cost over 
$5000.00 worth of ped irds. Write at once 
how to get yours FREE i... ort order. 
MEMBER INTERNATIONAL BABY CHICK ASS’ N. 


Kerlin's Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 24, Center Hall, Pa. 


CHICKS 











‘Reds 12 ets.; Rocks 11 ets.; - W. Leghorns 

9 cts.; Mixed 7 cts. Safe deliv and sat- 

isfaction sown ts = Chicks from free 
s' 





CHIX 7c UP! “sans 


BOOTH HATCHERY, Box TM, CLINTON, MO. 


CHIC .. S. Buff, Brown, White Legs., Barred and 
Rocks, Reds ‘and Mixt, 7c. Cir. Free. 
JACOB NIEMOND, Box 0, McAlisterville, Pa. 


White W 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
y Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


LARGE ae fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Pigeons. Pioneer Farms, Telford, Penna. 




















LICE 
Pratts, «iiver 


ee Form) 
GUARANTEED 


Kills all Poultry Lice and Insect Pests 
At Your Dealer’s or Write to 


PRATT FooD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM FENG 


8! Cents pestis ttn. Ti \ 


Hog Fence, Frei 
2 Prepaid in Ill. and y ee) 
9c in lowa and onity = 












MORTON, ILLS. 2==== 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Syesbe selling at Le pd poison ever known. 
. ig demand. Br d make money. 
Write at once for big illustrated 1923 free 
book. Plymouth R: H 








ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS yi tone 
$524 


Knots Fw cae regent y= ee 
Eggs.chicks pallets, bens, males COLD. ot bargain prices. prey 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 899 Union. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. ‘a 





Poultry Matters Tersely 
| Told 













If you'll take Biddy's picture, I’'U make he 


stand up nice; 







taken twice. 





her left wing was seen. 





So stand still, Biddy, now and hold your head 
up high; 
You might look up and see a hawk a-sailing in 


the sky. 
That picture man won't hurt a bit. There, that’s 
Pearl Haley Patrick. 


the way. He’s taken it. 
A HEN sauntered into the Bank of Com 
t 






merce, Louisville, Ky., made a nest ia 
e waste-paper basket, and deposited an ‘ 
This was following an extensive advertiaie 
campaign, and Cashier Larson says he has 
proof that it pays to advertise for deposits. 


The world’s egg record for pn ee con- 
secutive weeks is 339 eggs, established ys a 
Black Orpington in Australia. The record c 
for the United States and Canada is 335 eggs 
made by a White Leghors at the University of 
Washington, in 1922 


I have a brown Liked hen, eight years 
old, still laying. She has not been bi for 

the last two years. She spends her time 
scratching for the other hens’ chicks. We call 


her grandmother. 2 
North Dakota. Mrs. Geo. W. Corbin. 


To keep crows from stealing chicks or eggs, 
I stretch binder twine (or any other 
from building to trees or posts, before letting 
the chicks out. I have been following this 
plan for several years and never had & loss, 
while before that the — spe themselves 
quite freely. 4. Orin, Ohio. 


The American Poultry pier. will hold 
its annual convention in Philadelphia, aa 
14 to 18. The Association recently ce brat 
its fiftieth anniversary, and is in a flo 
- OM ad - men of Pai 
thousand on. Frank 8. Barr, p 
the Pennsylvania Poultry Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, will deliver the address of welcome, Wi ‘ll 
will be responded to by Judge L. D. How 
New York. eee 

An orange box makes an econom 
nest. The top is removed, the box laid on the 
side, and a strip three or four in 
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Getting Rid of the 
Loafing Hen 
By C. S. Platt 
em a | ~ _ 


wv 
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N every flock, regardless of the age of the 
birds, there are some each year that 
wit laying during the summer, and will not 
begin until late the next winter. These 
hens can never make up the loss com- 
tely, and the good manager weeds them 
gut as soon as they become unprofitable. 
Several years ago I attended a poultry 
demonstration on culling. That evening I 
yicked over my eighty-six hens and took 
‘gut twenty-six that I thought were through 
Tying for the season. This was in the 
part of August. Inasmuch as I was a 
skeptical, I placed these twenty-six 
in another coop and kept them for a 
th longer. 
' IGot More Eggs by Culling 


Daring August I had received sixty-one 
YWoren eggs from the eighty-six hens, or 
Bhout eight eggs per bird. During Septem- 
ber I received forty-two dozen from my 
‘mxty good birds, or again about eight eggs 
pr hen. From my twenty-six culled I 
received four dozen eggs, or less than two 

per bird, in September, and I noticed 
it these were laid by only a few indi- 


viduals. 







eed: _ 1 was so impressed by the practical 

es ‘ possibilities of the proposition that I re- 

ur head wlved then and there to practise thorough 
@ ailing the next year, which I did. 

— Profits per Bird Increased 

e, that's 


My flock the next year consisted of over 
300 birds, and my summer egg production 
was increased approximately 15 per cent 
f Com individual. My profits, per bird, from 
Sine to November, amounted to sixty 
jar ents more per bird than they had ever 
he has been before, and as the prices were about 
sits. the same during that season as they had 
ae been previously, I gave all credit for the 
d en inrease in profit to the simple fact that I 
record had not been feeding loafers. 
35 eggs In order to get the best results from 
rsity of tilling, start about July 1. At that time 
ilhens that are molting, and all that show 
yellow legs (the latter applies more to the 
orns than it does to our American 
breeds. —Editor) should be carefully pieked 
out and examined to see whether or not they 
are laying. 


How To Pick Out Loafers 


To determine this, note the distance be- 
tween the pelvic bones and the condition of 
vent. The pelvic bones lie on each side 
meclves Mm % the vent, and a hen in high production 
Ohio. poy spreads a, apart. oy best 
4 ieans of measuring the distance is by using 
_— the fingers. 
ebrated Ii two or more fingers can be placed side 
irishi side between these bones, the bird is 
) Mobably still laying. If in doubt, examine 


dent of vent. The vent of a laying bird is 
er , White and moist, while that of a non- 
‘ell, of is yellow, small, dry and wrinkled. 


should have very little trouble in 
d his flock on the above-mentioned 
Pints. All non-layers should be sold 
Mimediately, and if this culling is done 
| Mea month, from July 1 to October 1, the 
The birds will be practically weeded out. 
“y femaining birds will be profitable 
or another year. 
culling work the age of the bird 
i not be considered.. Any bird that is 
fin November can be profitably kept 
winter, regardless of her age. 
t feeding should be considered, how- 
ecause, if not properly fed, many a 
Bird will go out of production in the 
mer and go into a molt. If all external 
Mamental conditions are good, how- 


cu 
‘ 








pays better dividends than culling. 








hard during the summer months. | 
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Every day we hear owners say that the 
Overland is “the most automobile in the world 
for the money.” 


And no wonder! Consider these Overland 
features: 


Triplex springs (Patented) providing 130-inch 
springbase—all-steel touring body with hard- 
baked enamel finish—the strongest rear axle, 
we believe, in the Overland price class— 
powerful,reliable engine that gives 20 miles and 
more to the gallon of gasoline. Ask your Willys- 
Overland dealer for further information. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 







Touring + $525 
Roadster + $525 
Red Bird - $750 
Coupe + $795 
Sedan + $860 


F.O.B. TOLEDO 
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HEN neighbor Smith sent his 
son to college he gave him this 
bit of parting advice: ‘Above 


all things, Ed, learn machinery. 
I am a practical man and I want 
you to come home with enough 
working knowledge to keep the 
farm machinery in good repair, 
from the auto and tractor down 
to the corn-sheller.” 

When Ed came home with his 
sheepskin and a city air, he 
proved his mettle. The first 
thing: he insisted upon was a 
convenient garage. 

“Dad,” he explained, “‘by add- 
ing two feet to the garage and 
putting in a couple of windows, 
a bench and a tool cabinet, we 
will have a garage, workshop and 
storeroom. With the tools we 
now have and the few others 
necessary, we will have a com- 
fortable place to repair the car 
and tractor; and by keeping a 
little tool kit with a few wrenches 
in it, we can make repairs in the 
field or here at the house on any 
machine we have.” 

From the outside the Smith 
garage doesn’t look unusual. 
But on the inside—that is a 
different story. Look at the 
floor-plan in the accompanying 
sketches. Two large windows 
above the bench at the west end 
afford plenty of light, and repair 
work can be done here until 
dusk. A small cabinet, built 
between the windows and shown 
in the cross-section (see sketch 
at right), contains six shelves 
and four drawers. ‘The shelves 
over the bench are behind 
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The Well-Planned G 
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Cross-section showing cabinet between windows with drawers 

underneath, shelves below bench and the pit with wood 

cover. Pit walls, foundation and floor are integral. A drain 
may be placed in the pit if desired 


arage 


ee ——"s3 


home-made doors, each equipped 3 
especially long hinges to prevent 
ting. 


A padlock holds them toge 1D 
ning through two steples ae 
in near the doors’ edges, Under. 
neath the bench are several 
shelves. The space under each 
end of the bench is left vagant 
for storing oil, broken castings 
and supplies for making repairs 
on the auto, tractor and other 
farm implements. 

Another advantage of the 
garage is the pit provided in the 
center of the floor. This jg 
concrete lined—the whole floor 
is concreted—and has a cover of 
planks to fit in place for safety’s 
sake when not in use, Thi 
cover can be removed in a jiffy 
leaving the pit open. ; 

When any work has to bedone 
under either the car or tractor 
it is much easier to climb into 
the pit and work sitting upright, 
than to crawl under and tie flat 
on your back, your eyes a ready 
target for every chunk of mad 
and hardened grease that falls 
from the car. 

Of course, added improve- 
ments will come later. The 
building might have. been still 
longer, thus giving space for 
more tools. It might have been 
built higher and a loft included, 
but this would have added eon- 
siderably to the cost, and con- 
sidering everything, the Smiths, 
both father and son, will tel 
you that during the last twelve 
months they have saved, by 
doing their own _ repaifri 
enough to seed 160 acres. 





Make Use of Your County Agent 


“TF you have a county agent—use hin. 
An idle county agent blows nobody 


” 


That is Joe Swarts’ recipe for better 
He uses his county agent in 
numerous ways, and he is growing better 
crops today, at less cost than he did five 


farming. 


years ago, on his Ohio farm. 


Swarts began using his county agent in 
1920, after trying in vain to get a certain 
He had 
tried every method he could think of, and 
at last decided to see whether the county 


field on his farm down to clover. 


agent was any good, and asked 
him to visit his farm. 


The Joke Was on Swarts 


“He told me to use lime, de- 
spite the fact that the field 
was underlaid with limestone,” 
Swarts explained to me, recently. 
“T considered that a joke, but in 
order to show him up to my 
neighbors, I used lime that 
autumn by his directions. The 
next year found the joke on me, 
for I had one of the finest stands 
of clover to be found anywhere 
in the county. Noting this, 
the county agent outlined a 
better plan of crop rotation than 
the one I had been using. 
“Before the year was out, he 
called at my farm again and 
explained a method of piping 
water into my house. The first 


By F.. R. Cozzens 


cost was $180, but it has saved us much 
more than this in time and labor Gradu- 
ally, I began to look upon the agent as a 
helper instead of a public expense, and I 
formed a habit of going to him with my 
farm problems. He has helped me to 
straighten out my fields and get them in 
shape for a tractor. He has given me 
reliable advice as to the kind of machinery 
I need for my farm. He is always on hand 


myself. 
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How much of your own repairing could you do if this was 
your garage? e Smiths do enough to save them a tidy 
sum every year. See article at top of page 











with sound information at marketing time, 
and was the first to organize a co-operative 
selling plan in this community. 
more help by spending a day with him than 
I could - treats 4 


I can get 


a year of experimenting by 


Are You in a Rut? 


“T have found that a farmer spending yeal® 
on the same farm, is quite liable to get into 
a rut. He needs to know what is going on 
in other parts of his county, He t 
time to travel among his neighboring com 


munities, but it is, necessary 
that such information is bi 
to his © attention. 

county agent can, and does do. 
The service is inexpensive, 

any one who neglects to get a¢- 
quainted with this helper 8 
cheating himself out of a 

of profitable knowledge. 





Killing white-top: _ Farmers 
having white-top in their timothy 
meadows are sometimes at their 
wit’s end as to how to erat 
this nuisayice. There is Very 
simple, effective and inexpea® 
way to prev 7 
Simply turn a lew £ 
the infested field. They will 
white-top to timely ; 
soon clean the terri pests 
of the whole field. 1. J : 
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Tepairs 
1 other Gordon-VanTine 
Home No. 516 
of the A wonderful value in 
| in the a 5-room house, with 
This is ao. Roomy E power 
lt-in Kl en case. 
le floor Gausually well plan- 
over of ned and convenient. 
af $8 1920 Price 1922 Price 
off $2768 $1907 
vd Now $1643 
— Quality unchanged 
ib into 


i | Other Farmers Are Building! 
a You Can, Too, At Our 
he Low, Reduced Prices! 





ce for — ° 

Any Write for Latest Books and Estimate on 

ea Your Needs! | Sontensten Tine Merman | 

ee | je enserer. | 

mee | Don’t think you have to put off quantities—and despite larger recent pictures. Guaranteed 

po building your new home and barn just advances, we are still selling as low as ; ied 
by because lumber costs have advanced wedid six months ago— when we put = 


at - IN your community. prices down below anything quoted 
res, Hundreds of home builders have n four years. 
proved that Gordon-Van Tine prices So today, Gordon-Van Tine prices 
are so far below the present retail mar- represent actual value on a par with 
ket that today they are actually less farm products. A bushel of wheat or 
than wholesale. Save $500 to $2,000! corn will buy more value from Gordon- 





, time, When everybody else pushed prices Van Tine than from any other lumber 
erative up, we pushed them down. At the concernin America. Prove it! Send for Gordon:Van Tine Farm | 
“e Pt time lumber prices were at their low- Gordon-Van Tine books and prices. Get Shows 654 different types 
ing by est we secured material in immense our rock-bottom freight-paid prices. oe Sent Pa | 
Build Quick by Ready-Cut! Ne 
You can buy_any Gordon-Van Tine thing numbered according to blue print. 5,000 Build- 
: ee Ready Cat. That means thet we Saves astoundingly in labor — as much ing Material 
year 8 \ 4 ing, beveling of a eav as: 3 1 h 
et into timbers at factory. You and hired man pot pron "you rp pont govenyt ete Bargains 
ying on put up as fast as you can nail. Wefurnish _ solid construction because all strains and , Everythingforbuild- | 
hasn't complete, easily followed plans—every- stresses are figured beforehand. Wicksenle wuless. 
g com- Thousands of Other Items in Our Free Books! | SSgnire Macc | 































pessary rial Catalog. 
; Jap-a-Top Gorden- Lumber Building ee Bullding Material 
my Slate Van Tine Shingles Hardware 5 000 tte se eaitrork, 
do. Surfaced Quality Lath Paints and plumbing. beating. deco- 
., and G ra so Rite 2 Window Tigers ne bn men | 
reen or : 4 i i . 
get ac- Ibs. to roll. Complete Lasts longer. = Doors Moul ing. 
is with nails and ce- Special kinds Ga es $90 Roofing Screens 
per ment. Fire - resist- : for every pure ae Pp Nails Garages 
a fund ing; guaranteed 15 pose. Highest quality house All material complete Glass Stairs 
years. Other ~ paint, all colors. Lumber ready-cut, bundled Porch Colonnades : 
2 at $2 10 Per $260 Per and marked. Build it your- ,Columns Buffets 
prices, —= Roll — Galion self and save money. eeeee — es 
20-Year We Ship FREE a Mail Coupon 
armers Guarantee! When You Say Books! or Write! 
imothy We are the onl If you can’t build at once, Tell us what you plan on 
t their he —- - eae your shipment building mg bye will _ ee ee a . 
rdicate 2 usiness that 60daysif desired. Thisper- you any or all of our valu- 
“very Sivesyoua20-year mits you totake advantage able books. Show photos, Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
av arantee. Over of present low prices. Ask _ plans, specifications, build- Address Desk R34 at Office nearest you 
yensive 1,000,000resources —_ us about it. ing material items. 
s Send me Free Books. I expect to 
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Send Us Your Bills to Figure! | 


: | 
Gordon-VanTine Co. ) 
| 
J 





O Build a............ BER Ce ean tee TB ween Fe. 


















st out | Hp Rega nas nance cerns enteeseenescnen 
: Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back | Name........... PREM TORIR ST. - 
Oe, Davenport, Iowa pisemens Cichalie, Wash. Address .... iicindaitnetondtenngalla 

















































O many people think that pecans can 
S be grown only in the South, which is 

a wrong way of thinking, as the two 
photos show. 

These photos were taken on J. F. Wilkin- 
son’s nut farm at Rockport, Ind. The first 
tree shown is one that was left in the 
nursery row until it was seven years old, 
and in its seventh vear it bore fourteen 
pounds of pecans. That was the fifth crop 
on the tree. Variety, Greenriver. 














Greenriver pecan tree on J. F. Wilkin- 
son’s farm, Spencer county, Ind. Bore 
fourteen pounds last year 
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Nut Trees in the Northern States 


see 5 
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The second photo is a budded nine-year- 
old pecan tree on Mr. Wilkinson’s farm. It 
bore its third crop (eighteen pounds) last 
year. Variety, Busseron. 

Rockport is on the Ohio River, in Spencer 
county, Ind., latitude, about 38° north. 
This is about the same as St. Louis, Mo.; 
Emporia, Kans.; Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris, in his recent book 
on nut growing, tells of a bearing pecan 
tree at Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., and 
two trees about 100 years old (still bearing) 
at Jobstown, N. J. 


Pecans as Far North as Iowa 


These instances show that the pecan is 
hardy and will bear in some of the northern 
states. Its natural range is as far north 
as Southern Iowa and Indiana. The trees 
will live farther north, but not always 
mature their fruit. 

English walnuts (Persian walnuts, if you 
choose to call them that) can also be grown 
in the northern states. There is a com- 
mercial walnut orchard at Lockport, N. Y. 
This was planted sixteen years ago. The 
eight acres bore 170 bushels of walnuts in 
1922. These were sold right at the front 
gate. Some old trees on the lawn bore ten 
bushels of nuts to the tree. Some of the 
trees began bearing when eight years old. 
Only one year were the trees injured by 
late spring frosts. 


Plant the Right Varieties 


As a commercial proposition in these 
northern states, we advise Our Folks to go 
slow. As a home proposition, to supply 
nuts for the table, and possibly a few for 
the local market, we urge Our Folks to get 
busy. The varieties should be those 
adapted to the locality. There are quite a 
few reliable nurseries in the northern states 
that specialize in nut trees. If not too far 
north, the trees can be planted in fall. 








——> 
a « 
Some of the nurseries will furnish bud and 
scion wood, for topworking _hickories 
(Pecans and hickories belong to the same 
family.) Topworking can be done only in 
spring. 

Even if returns from nuts do not interest 
you, still there is a place for nut trees, We 
ought to make wider use than we do of 
nut trees for shade trees, roadside trees, 
park trees, etc. Nut trees are just as de 
sirable as any other trees for these uses, 

















Busseron pecan tree, on Mr. Wilkin- 


son’s farm. Nine years old, bore 
eighteen pounds last year 








Plants for Window-Garden 
By Percy E. Jackman 


is now time to think about plants for 
the window-garden. The common prac- 
tise is to pot up full-grown plants from the 
garden in the early fall, or take slips from 
— in mid-summer before they have 
pecome weakened by prolonged blooming. 
There are arguments in favor of both these 
methods, but the weight of evidence is in 
favor of the latter, all things considered. 

Carefully-lifted plants bloom earlier per- 
haps than young stock, but there are haz- 
ards in the lifting process. Roots will be 
injured, resulting in more or less of a set- 
back, and there is danger of overpotting, 
since the roots of many plants grown in the 
garden can not be trimmed successfully to 
fit small pots. Then by lifting full-grown 

lants one brings in stock that is ready to 

loom, or even may have started to bloom 
and which may become exhausted before 
the winter is over. 

You can take slips in mid-summer, on 
the other hand, just after flowering com- 
mences, while mother plants are in prime 
condition. These slips should come from 
strong, healthy plants that are free from 
insects or diseases. Taking them at this 
time allows you to select the plants which 
have the prettiest flowers, and the slips will 
have a start that enables them to make 
good growth;»by early winter. The slips 
should be about three inches long and can 
be rooted in clean, moderately coarse sand, 
not over four inches deep, or in water. If 


placed in the window-garden as soon as 
rooted, they will be practically born in the 
conditions under which they will be expected 
to flower. With very little care they will 
make continuous growth, and _ having 
escaped the perils incident to lifting, can be 
expected to produce good results. 





Gas the Peach-Borers 


C. BENZENE iis still doing business 

. at the old stand, killing peach-borers. 
This material is in the form of crystals, and 
when spread on the ground around the 
trees, turns to a gas, thus gassing the 
borers. 

This material can be bought from drug- 
gists, or from chemical supply houses. For 
advice as to use, write your state agricul- 
tural college. We have a few reprints of 
an article from last year, giving complete 
directions for use, and names of firms selling 
the material, which we will send to interested 
readers, as long as the supply lasts. Enclose 
stamped envelope. 


Save This and You'll Know 


O less than 123 of Our Folks have 
written the Garden Editor in the last 
year, saying: “I put my seed beans away 
last fall and when I got them out, they had 
little black bugs in them. What can I do?” 
Nothing—except to burn the beans and 
bugs. Last August we printed the following 
treatment to prevent damage from weevils 
in beans, and if you will follow these direc- 





tions, your beans will keep O. K. Remem- 
ber, now, if you neglect this and weevils 
get into your beans, it is your own fault: 

Weevils can be killed in beans and peas 
by the use of carbon:bisulphide. To treat 
these put them in a jar, tub or other vessel 
which can be covered tightly. Put into 4 
glass about one teaspoonful of carbon 
bisulphide for each ten gallons of space 
in the enclosure and place the glass in 
with the beans. Allow them to remain 
in the fumes of the carbon bisulphide overt 
night, then take them out and place in 
dry storage quarters. Do not take lamps 
or lighted matches near the material, aD 
do not breathe the fumes. 





Ashes for Pear Trees 


\ \ J HEN we moved to town we ut out two 
pear trees. They grew an 8008 ot 
duced fruit, but soon began to show b i 
We trimmed off all limbs showing spat 
but all effort to save the trees seemed i 
less, One tree died and only a stump 0 this 
other remained. The next 8 rate “ 
stump sent up young sprouts. We clea 
the ground around the stump and ~~ l 
the stump, and began putting free a9 
ashes around it. We kept this up sa va 
mer and winter, and are still on 
the practise, taking the old ashes se 
in the fall and putting the new om fruit 
winter. This stump began to a pre 
and it has now grown to be & of 
Last summer we had over four bushels 
fine fruit. Mrs. J. M- 
















Join the thousands 
of progressive farmers 


oun who are cutting the cost of their 
a - implements by buying 


e do of 
et 
t as de. 


— under the 


OLINE Plan 


It eliminates the wastes of old methods 
and shares the savings with you. 


See the Moline Dealer and have him 
show you why he can save you more 
money on high-grade implements than 

_any other dealer. If there is no Moline 
man. near you, write us today and we 
will send you the money-saving facts. 





——s 




















The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





on . d | - . 
tage Write today for full information 
i the anna neeneneenenseteneeneceneneeteeesenseneneees sorte eA ae oe 
ig, this MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 
_ Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
- coal thenew Moline Plan and save money. 

sum q 






My name 





My city 
R. R. No. 
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Some folks say they would like to No, dear folks, this is not a crater of a volcano, but it is a 
be President, but this President, huge gas crater at Smackover, Ark. It is 150 feet deep and 
William T. Cosgrave, of the Irish 600 feet across. It was on fire for a period of four months 
Free State, has a real job and one with flames in the air two miles high. These recent oil dis. 
that we do not envy It is a pity coveries in Arkansas made many people wealthy overnight, 
that nations and folks can’t arbi- but that doesn’t mean for you to buy oil stocks ,© K. & H. 
trate their differences and prevent 


trouble and bloodshed K.& H 


Recently another euliee army sailed for France. Charles Lathrop Pack, shown at 
the right, president of the American Tree Association, presented a shipment of mil- 
lions of tree seeds, the gift of the association tothe new Consul General for France. 
These were placed on board the U. S. S. Lafayette to be taken to France and used 
to re-forest the war-ravaged area. A good work say we U. « 


Before we quite forget the Duke of York and his 
bride, we thought it well to print a picture of their 
future home. lt is not what you might call * love 
in a cottage,”’ but they do call it ““White Lodge,” 

and it is located in Richmond. We rather like the 
architecture, and the stairway is fine © K. & H. 


Pictures 
with 
History 


u have read so much about the “‘flivver’” plane, and here is a picture of it. The French 
aviator flew across the English Channel with this machine which weighs but 600 pounds. 
It burns less than one gallon of gas an hour and it can cover 60 miles in that time. It 
was recently wrecked in New Jersey and, before it could be properly protected, souvenir 
hunters almost carried the plane away. Moral: Watch your flivver whether it is an auto 
or a plane &U. 














This should give Our ou + Folks a oa ides 
for making their party dresses. This one is ma 


This is said to be the most remarkable flashlight photograph ever taken in an Opera House, 
and it is really startling in its sharpness. It is the Royal Opera House at Copenhagen. It is 
well to call to mind that there is money in Denmark, as it is the greatest country wt n the world 
for co-operation among the farmers. More co-operation more money—see ? © U. & U. 
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of lavender chiffon and the skirt is m racel fl ie. 
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petal form. The soft points fall in g 
The girdle is of soft silk 
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What the three U.S.Rubber discoveries 
bring to Royal Cord Leadership 


GREATER confidence than 
any tire has shared since the 
beginning of the automobile. 


An increasing money’s worth as 
promised by the Royal Cord policy 
of doing business. 


A more definite way of compar- 
ing tire values than the public has 
ever had before. 


The three new U.S. Rubber 
discoveries as fully described in 


recent newspaper and magazine 
announcements are: 
Flat Band Process-— ensuring the pos- 


itive length, angle and strength of each 
cord, 


Web Cord—the first successful method 
of impregnating cords with pure rub- 
ber by direct soaking in the latex itself. 


Sprayed Rubber—the first absolutely 


pure rubber. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires ° 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


| B® 1923 U. Ss. Rubber Co. 




















Abhers of 
THE WORLD'S HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION 
STARTING AND LIGHTING 


TYPE LA 


FORD 


The same high 
degree of accuiacy 
and precision 
which has made 
ATWATER KENT 
Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition 
standard equip- 
ment on many high-priced 
cars, is built into the ATWATER 
Kent Ignition System for 


Ford Cars. 
$1082 





PAT TTT TV VEY vepT TTT TT TNT T PTT PPPEP TYE TTT 


Price, including 
cables and fittings, 








A Atwater Kent Mec. Company 


~ 4936 Stentron Ave., PHILADELPHIA 











A Sign of lis 


Times 


It tells what Brush 
users are buying. 
Whiting-Adams 
Brushes are for 
sale everywhere. 


Send forlllustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers forOver 114 Years 
88 and the Largest in the World 


Hoffman’s Wheats 


7 hardiest, reliable kinds. Yield more per acre 
—require less seed. Graded —sound—cleaned 
clean Free from cockle—ry e—garlic —smut — 
chess—ete. Many farmers sowing them had 


8 to 10 bushel increase per acre | 


Every bag must please you—or you return it, and 
we'll refund your money—pay all freight. 


CATALOG and SAMPLES FRE Write for them 


today. Mention 
Farm Journal. Hoffman’s Wheats do pay. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


Maryland Has 321 days of sunshine every year 
185 growing days— 45 iaches of rainfall 
Maryland is a land of Good Farms—Goed Roads— 
al peal mage eeltnagei men 
Maryland is one of the ST ens} ahd af wet 
Farming pays in Maryland and good farm land is still available 
at reasonable prices. Our catalog of farms and country estates 
will interest you. Sent free. Address: Dept. N. 
CHAS. H. STEFFEY, Inc. 
336 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


ACH TREE BORERS (?-CBenzene). 1-lb..$15 
3.75, 

Killedby KRYSTALGAS ov", Powe? Sm $35 
Dept. C, HOME PRODUCT S Inc. Rahway, NO. 














| varieties, 





| erly belong to any. The 
called Yellow Waxen. 
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Orchard and Garden 
Continued from page 5 


Cortland comes from cross between Ben 
Davis and McIntosh, ripens later than 
MelIntosh and keeps longer. 
between Sutton and Northern Spy, is a 
late-keeping, yellow apple with a sprightly 


| flavor. 


The Whitten apples, developed by the 
late Prof. J. C. Whitten, at Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, are coming into bearing. 
Most of the crosses were made with standard 
such as Jonathan and Delicious, 
on late-blooming varieties such as Ingram 
and Rall’s Genet. In 1921 the seedlings 
bore, when nearly all the Missouri crop was 


killed by late frosts. 


Cucumber beetles and melon aphis will steer 


| clear of plants if you dust with nicotine dusts 


(not tobacco dusts). Quite a few firms are 
now making nicotine dusts—ask the Garden 


Editor. 


Forty bushels of pears were picked from 
a pear tree at Blanchard, Iowa, last year. 
This does not include windfalls. As 
everybody who has been in the town 
knows, Blanchard is on the state line be- 
tween Iowa and Missouri. 
close to the line, and thus gets nourishment 
from both states. Variety, Seckel. 


Spraying tomatoes with soap-Bordeaux 
mixture more than doubled the yield in 
Virginia tests. The average yield of toma- 
toes not sprayed in that state is around 
100 bushels an acre, and it is safe to esti- 
mate an increase of 70 per cent for the 
state as a whole. Not only is the yield 
increased by spraying, but the quality is 
improved. 


Nitrate of soda made a nice profit in the 
Johnson apple orchard near Bethlehem, 
Conn., last year. In part of the orchard, 
in 1921 and 1922, no nitrate was used and 
all grass was removed for hay. In another 
part, eight pounds of nitrate per tree was 
used in 1921 and five pounds in 1922, and 
grass was cut and left on the ground. Profit 
per acre on first section, $76.60; one fer- 


| tilized section, $384.31. 


The Yellow Waxen apple, referred to in 
the July Farm Journal, is a name applied 
to several yellow apples, but it does not prop- 
Belmont is often 
This is not a very im- 
portant commercial variety. 


In the garden, hollyhocks 

Lean above the four-o’clocks; 
Pansies lift their faces shy 

To the winds that loiter by; 
Lilies blossom tall and fair; 

But of all the flowers there, 
You’re the dearest one that grows, 
Little sweetheart of the rose! 


Tioga, a cross | 


The tree stands 








Soil Teste 
im aas 


Before it is too late find out if you 

sour soil. We show you how. Wess: 
all necessary materials. Same 
used by soil experts. _FREE—No 
ligation. Write today for catalog-prigs, 


HOLDE 
lime and phosphate distribu 


cures sour soil at low cost. | 
bumper crops. Spreads <3 hospha’ s 
fertilizers1614 ft. wide—twic an tual 
width of others. Cuts noik 
and time in half. Fits any end 

ate wagon or auto truck. 

andle material once. 

Freight car to field. 
Write tor latest price. 
THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 7 fneue 
Peoria, Dept. 222, Ill. } 


worn ona aa (Cn 


Comprising the Districts of Kenora, Rainy 
River and Thunder Bay 


A great opportunity for intending Settles j 


The land is easily cleared; Grain ‘and yep 
tables grow as well and in as great variety 
as in the older part of the Province, Wheat 
has been produced of as good quality a 
‘*Manitoba No. 1 Hard.’ Game is plentiful 
and of many kinds and fish abounds in te 
rivers and lakes. 

The summers are warm 
cold and bracing but the dryness of the at 
mosphere makes the cold less felt. 

Much of this land is within ten or fifteen 
miles of large cities or towns. With excellent 
railways and highways, good markets are a 
sured. 

If you are planning to own a farm of ou 
own, you may have 160 acres of this mid” 
agricultural land, in some townships Sa free, and 
in others. at 50 cents per acre 
to centres not owned by the Pe 
be purchased from $2. per acre up. 

For information write: 
Spckser of Ancigaoane: nor Gpremmnes 


Parliament Buildings, Cilonization 
Toronto Port Arthur, Ont 





Auto Owners 


Outlasts four ordinary tubes, 
comes friction heat, increases 
25% to Oe 


tires. 8 Big Money Maker for agents, 


ar 30 DAYS S BRee 7 TRIAL. 
YEAR GUARANTEE. Write 
for special introdu “ 


aki 
WOLVERINE CLIMAX C0., 





—King of 
Bree NS ; PLOW co. 
4 Hempshire St.Quincy, f oh ' 


runner plants that will bear fruit 
poe fg Blackberry, Gooseberry, Conuaba, a 
Grape plants; Asparagus, arb PP oianting. 
Flower plants. Teen. Shrubs, for f Bas. 
HARRY H. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays : 
and piles bo 
a Bold aes ee 


fodder tying ottachmest. retin ini 


picture of farves F. 3.0. © 





and the winters 
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4 contro 


has 8 


ship of 

Ontario. 
There 

the Unit 


private « 
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Farm Electric Power % 
Cheaper 


Continued from page 13 


Yo to seven cents per kilowatt. At Ridge- 
“own, over 200 miles from the source of 
» the power, and in a sparsely settled district, 
house lighting is quoted at a little over $3 

month when payment is prompt, while 
wrrent for heavy farm service runs at a 
; little over $16 per month. 
The value of this service can be seen from 
the Commission’s statement that those 
farms at which electricity has been made 
' gyailable have been increased in value by 
| $1,000 over other similar property not yet 





5. 
ie 


aa 





ates, all supplied with electricity. In supplying 
this service the Ontario Commission is 
following in the footsteps of many European 
> ‘gmmunities where electricity has been 












in the hands of the farmer and other 
gmail consumers. The success of Ontario is 
more notable, because the farms are large 
gd scattered, and the population less 


| The provincial authorities should receive 
“the thanks of every firm home. They are 
‘Plazing a trail which private enterprise, 
“wually more progressive, has been slow to 
‘follow. Before the Commission started 
work, the privately owned electric light and 
power companies in Ontario had neglected 
my plan for rural service, and with one ex- 
ception the companies had refused to have 





~~ inything to do with farmers. 
ettlens Can It Be Done Elsewhere? 
and yee @ Since the great success of the whole hydro- 
it variety @ dectric power scheme in Ontario, and the 
e. Wheit Hi knowledge of this success throughout the 
ype United States and Canada, there has begun 
one | acontroversy—a furious battle of statis- 
litians—over the merits of public owner- 
e wintes @ wip of electric current, as shown by the 
f the at @ Ontario experiment. 
There is a wide divergence of opinion in 
« the United States on the point of ogee or 
- are ax fg Private ownership, among those who ought 
fo know. But the question that most 
1 of your interests farmers is when will they receive 
this ch BH power on their farms. They wiil not be 
free, and @ tatisfied forever to work without labor- 
closet fiving helps, while their city cousins are 
ince may 


| @joying them. 
Steam Plants Not Hopeless 


This hope and demand for better conditions 
‘Mthe farm need not be confined to sections 
tlessed with an abundance of water-power, 
‘Bis Ontario. Recent improvements in 
4 electricity from coal have reduced 
“me cost until steam, in many cases, can 
e successfully with the hydro plants, 
as and Illinois, where there is no great 
bunt of water-power, may have the same 
bas Washington and New York, where 
hydro-electric possibilities are great. 
lvania, which has unlimited coal and 
fr-power both, could supply cheap cur- 
ary one of the 200,000 farms in 
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Friends of private industry who look 
public ownership as a distinct evil, 
i pray that the private companies 
ve the same vision of service to 
» Owners which has inspired the 
0 Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
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“Pig Iron” 


AUGUST, 1923 


The ten million automobiles in the United ; . 
States carry 20,000,000 headlights—but they - 


can’t light 2,500,000 miles of highways. 


Lanterns and headlights 





Products of General 
Electric Company are 
used extensively by 
light and power com- 
panies. More than 
$700,000,000 of new 
capital a year is being 
devoted by these com- 
panies to the extension 
of electric service, 
which is rapidly be- 
coming available in 
every section of the 
United States. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


City streets were once dimly 
lighted by lanterns carried by 
citizens or hanging over door- 
ways. Now cities and many 
villages are lighted—outdoors 
and indoors—by electricity. 


But public highways are still 
revealed to the traveler by 
the light of his own lantern 
or headlight. 


Community lighting of high- 
ways is the next step. 



























Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 
APMED, py Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing ang Siding 
e : sheet metal work: Keystone Copper Steel Roofing iin Plates also gi 

unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Shall we send our valuable “‘Better Buildings” booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


below regular brands. 





Roofing Products 


K 
b apted for Culverts, Tanks, 8 ex 
Vv 


Look for the Keyston 
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"*Red Devil’* ore younte in 100 styles 
for every need. nd used the world exer. 
‘Style 1084-6 i chews above, $1.00 





HE favorite of mechanics, 
machinists, electricians and 
other experts who know from 
experience what’s best for them. 


“Red Devil’? Hack Saw Frames 
are tools well worth having. They 
do better work, in less time and 
with less effort. They give great- 
er value for the money. 


Frames are of adjustable type to 
take 8 to 12 inch blades. Made 
of excellent quality steel, nickel 
plated and finely finished. 


“Red Devil” Tungsten steel Hack 
Saw Blades work best in “Red 
Devil” Hack Saw Frames. Try 
a sample dozen. 


“Red Devil’ Hack Saw 
Frame No. 1043, at relia- 
ble hardware stores, or us, 
60c. “Red Devil’’ Hack 
aw Blades No. 1239, 10 
e@ inch, 75c per dozen. 


Writefor the‘‘Red Devil’’ 
TAR! a Farm Tool booklet. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Red Devil’ Tools 


Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York, 


**Red Devil’’ Giass Guttore-ghe glaziers’ standard 
tools AY the world, * én the wheel.’ Made 
> 40 atyles. No. 02s shows . 200. 


‘|| main crop, and from the best -growin 








“Ree” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
{ — yong , Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
aliboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and. lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles | 
have great durability—many custom 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low ices and free 
eee ome We sell direct 
od ao and — yon - 
etween 
Rok for cok 
No. 161. 


pos’ 

e Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
601-651 Pike St.. Oincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 





Roofing Book | 








TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Capital, DEFT. 613. KANSASCITY, MO. 
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Community Farming in Texas 


Continued from page 10 


people, living on the farm. Many of the | 


farmers are buying the land on the long- 
time payment plan, which Mrs. Martin de- 
clares is the only solution of the landlord 
problem. At the same time the long-time 
payment method is a good investment for the 
farm owner. He is assured 8 per cent on his 
money over a term of years. And the renter, 
just because he is the future owner of the 
farm, takes more pride in improving and 
developing it. 

Already Mrs. Martin’s idea is spreading. A 
few months ago three northern capitalists 
went down to Harrison county to prospect for 
oil. They saw Mrs. Martin’s project, and 
were so impressed with the community farm 
idea that they bought 7,000 acres of land just 
across the river, Now they are developing 
this big tract after the plans in opération in 
the Darco community. 

All the South is talking about Mrs. Martin 
and her work. Agricultural leaders are asking 
her opinion and making her chairwoman of 
important committees. Even President Hard- 
ing knows what she is doing. It was at his 
request that Secretary Wallace invited her 
as one of the eleven women to attend the 
national agricultural conference held in Wash- 
ington. Many of her suggestions are today 
embodied in the national program for com- 
munity building adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

As state chairwoman of the rural life commit- 
tee of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Martin has worked out extensive pro- 
grams and suggestions for work in the country 
districts. As chairwoman of the Women’s 
Department of the Texas Farm Bureau 
Federation she found another great field. Her 
latest honor came when the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation appointed 
her chairwoman of the Home and Community 
Division, where with Mrs. Izetta Jewell Brown, 
of West Virginia, and Mrs. J. W. Lawrence, 
of Ohio, she is developing the Farm Bureau’s 
first great essay into therural social service field. 





If you are going 
to need an engine, send at once 
for Special Factory-to-You Sale 
Offer. All styles and sizes at\ 
wonderful money-saving prices, }] 
Send a postcard at once for full particulars! 


Direct From Factory to You} 
Ea ge aaa »2%4,3%4,5, 7,10, 12, 
° Gasolin e. 

Send postcard to- Row 2, 
FREE! ey or pew ning mg KNo 


Know Better Turiaes™ 
OTTAWA MFG. CO, 


524-K King Street, Ottawa, Kans. 
Desk 524-K Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Hint No. 226 
Pick Next Year’s 
Potatoes 


| De not wait until planting time next spring 
to select your potatoes. Do not even 
wait until harvest-time this fall. Begin 
now. by making a study of the plants. 
Potato growers should have a seed-plat, 
| which may or may not be a part of og 


Seed 


| disease-resistant plants in this plat, whic 
produce high yields of marketable sized 

| potatoes, se salbes their seed for the following 
year. An area of one-tenth or one-fifteenth 
of the entire acreage will usually provide 
sufficient seed for the following season’s 
planting. 








Mrs. Bird: “Quit shaking this tree! 
You’ll scramble all the eggs!” 





Visit Canada this summer—see 


labor and capital—rich, fertile, 
virgin prairie land, near rail 
ways and towns, at $15 to $4 
an acre—long terms if desired, 
Wheat a last year the 
gest in history; 

hogs pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseekers’ Rates om 
Canadian Railroads 

If you wish to look over the 

country with a view to taking 

up land get an order from the 

ee 
ent for 

Canadian r. Make this 

your summer 

welcomes tourists—no pass- 

2 mapa required tare em 

trip and see 

eyes the opportunities that 

await you. 

For full information, with = 

booklets and maps, write to 

Assist, Deputy Minister of 

Canadian Dept. of I 


W. D. SCOTT 
Room 103, Norlite Bldg. 
Ottawa, Canada 

















Only 
Down For New 
3 H-P. WITTE 


(Throttling Governor) 
Easy Terms on best en; engine 
tila 


built. Burns kerosene, te Sto. ial UI oo 
power at will. Other sizes, 2 H-P. 


FREE cmt 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS oui 
ange gottret occas eco 
1628 Fremont Street, San Francisco, 


Free Catalog 


money on Farm 
Wagons, also stee 
any running . 
ear, Send for fi 
it today. = 


Electric Wheel C6. “ 
12 Elm St., Quincy, Ills. 

















Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 
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of one of Lincoln’s generals: 
ive me a detachment and I will capture 
je fort,” he said. oe : 
The gallant brig ran terrible risk in crossing 
the mines. Pe 
While stern duty compelled me to dismiss 
je, I danced all evening in affected light- 
ess. 
_ With improvised tackle the soldiers managed 
hook errant fish in small numbers. 
' To imbue ewehys with courage they 
him a square meal. 
a Rosec ran somewhere to hide when 
the bullets whistled. : 
Hidden behind a large drab urn, sides of 
jacon were found by famished soldiers. 


A Charade 


_Jdwell where mighty billows roar, 
5 sometimes cast upon the shore; 
Beheaded then, alas, you'll find 
' Aname terrific to the mind; 
once more, if ’tis your pleasure, 
And I become a simple measure. 


Starting Business 


(Curie and Tommy offered to take charge of a 
stand at the children’s 
fair if their mother would 
give them enough money 
to start business, so that 
they could make the 
necessary change for any 
purchase from one cent 


Eee of the sentences contains the name 





















BPE up to a dollar. 

What is the smallest 
possible amount of mon- 
ey, represented by the 

\ Hirst number of coins which the children 
might have started with? 
— Dropping a Letter 
o both Paid” answers the first description, now see 
fertile, ifyou can guess the others: 
ar rai ve the letter I from liquidated and 
! — be ‘faye a small cushion. 
he Remove I from a couple and leave standard. 
a Remove I from clamor and leave a facial 
. Remove I from damp and leave the greatest 
‘mount. . 
es On Remove I from deposited and leave a boy. 
Remove I from to elevate and leave a land- 
ads ind, 
ver the Remove I from perfection and leave a board. 
taking ove I from conceited and leave a large 
om the wagon. 
rnment ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 


a 
oe 
nn 


hiding Wisconsin: WISP plus EAR minus 
EAR plus CONVENT minus VENT plus 
_ MAN minus GERMAN leaves 





ical sum: HARP plus LANE minus 
plus PINE minus PIN leaves HARE. 


Distributing a consonant: GREGORY 
{GGED GARRULOUS GEORGE. 

The hare and the tortoise: The tortoise 
lad one-eighth of the distance as a handicap 
Mi tan 4.25 times as fast as the hare up to 
Wtime of their meeting. As the hare had 
xths of his distance yet to run, he must 
PS times 4.25, or 21.25 as fast as he went 
*, in order to tie the tortoise. But, as 
on was “how much faster,’’ and as 
er is equivalent to 21.25 as fast, 
‘orrect to say that he must go 20.25+, 
mt, in order to win; 20.25 faster would only 
MeTace, so he must go a little over to win. 


= decapitations: Spending, Agate, 
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uw game that can’t be beat: If the odds 

Ito 3 against Apple Pie, then a winner 
Mh uecetve $10 on an investment of $3. 
ing 6 to 5 against Bumble Bee, a 
. = Would receive back $11 on his risk of 

Against a better’s $27 on Cucumber, the 
Men ceender, a bookmaker who gave 
‘ey & fair deal to his client, would risk 
gs Own money, as may be proven by 









Nell RL 













eo ing demonstration: $33 on A would 
ng?" 110, or $50 on B would bring $110, 
“ on C would bring $110. So, if 
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Mees $33, $50 and $27, which amounts to 

® tMatter which horse wins, the better 
(pookmaker each comes out. even, 
‘at the odds were perfectly balanced. 
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ons inside | 
the hard: — 
Shell fact 


There is something goes into 
the Silvertown Tire from which 
the farmer reaps service. It is 
as real as the seed that goes 
into the ground from which 
grow his crops. 


You see it in Silvertown’s rug- 
ged body—tough, slow-wear- 
ing, anti-skid tread—and side- 
walls extra fortified with tread 
rubber to protect them from 
the road ruts of dry, hard-pan 


weather. 


The experienced farmer invests 
in quality in whatever he buys 
for the farm, with a weather- 
eye on the ultimate cost. 


That’s why he should buy 
Silvertown, the tire with a 


pedigree. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 





* Best in the Long Pur’ 


IN ALL SIZES FROM 30X3% UP 











3361 Spring 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence 
Grove Ave., 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on 


—Estimates cheerfuily given.—Orders filled promptly. 


inc. 
nati, O. 
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PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Dept. 3201, CLEVELAND, OHIO i 








Sis oe roe, ae 
Blank. Send model or sketch 


ATENTS. 








FRE E CATALOG of invention Sor i. free opinion Ry 4 — Bape 
nature. so le Terms. P ion. 
= VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washington, b. ©. 
AUTO SUPPLIES ——— 
MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Prot | Sell coal to your trade (:.7'.... 
; HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY __| Earn week’s in an hour 52s992'y 
432E MAIN STREET CINCINNATI Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. A A, Chicago 
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is and Varnishes EORGE W. BUTLER, who died re- 
4 ‘ ~a\ cently at Macon, Mo., was a charter 







































































Tempered 
Like Steel 


Just as tempering produces the 
elasticity and hardness of steel, 
so does tempering also produce 
the unusual spreading qualities 
and durability of Lucas Barn 
Paint. 


The real test of Paint is time. In the 
seventy-four years’ experience, which 
Lucas has had in the manufacture of 
Paint and Varnish Products, the test of 
? ; time has brought its reward. It has taught 
Lucas how to produce a mixed Paint, 
sturdy and strong, to withstand the ele- 
ments, yet flexible enough tocontract and 
expand with the changes of temperature. 


Lucas tempering provides the real value 
in this Paint —durability, beauty, protec- 
tion, and elasticity—expansion and con- 
traction without peeling or cracking. 


LUCAS 
BARN PAINT 


will cover one-third to one-half more 
surface than ordinary Paint. It will pro- 
duce a harder and more weather a: 

wear resistant film than ordinary paint. 


The Only True Measure 
of Paint Value 


is in terms of the-cost per square foot of 
surface properly protected per year. From 
considerations of durability, spreading 
power, and the necessity for re-painting 
the best Paint is always the cheapest. 


Dr. Conwell’s Famous 
Sermon Free 


“Opportunity for service in the 
Paint and Varnish Industry” 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, whose earnings 
on his great lecture “Acres of Diamonds” 
have been in excess of $8,000,000 turned 
over to Charitable Institutions — has 
written a wonderful sermon on Paint 
and its influence on character. 






He has given us permission to use this 
sermon, and now we offer it to you in at- 
. tractive pamphlet form, free for the ask- 
ing. Write for your copy today. Address 


John Inzcas & Co.,inc, 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ASHEVILLE FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA HOUSTON MEMPHIS \ 

DENVER JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 






























member of a fair association organ- 
ized thirty odd years ago, to show that a 
county exhibition could be given without 
one objectionable feature, and yet prosper. 

It didn’t seem hopeful nearly a third of 
a century ago to cut out horse-racing, book- 
making, liquor, wheels of fortune and the 
like, in the face of long-established custom, 
but Mr. Butler and 
his associates builded 
better than most peo- 
ple thought. Today, 
the rigid rules laid 
down long ago by the 
Jacksonville Fair As- 
sociation now obtain 
in all North Missouri 
fairs that have be- 
come successfui and 
really permanent en- 
terprises. 

The idea of the 
Jacksonville fair di- 
rectors was that “a 
good time’”’ consisted 
not in getting in- 
toxicated and swag- 
gering around the 
grounds, or in losing 
money on various 
gambling devices, but 
in the reunion of the 
people; shaking hands 
with old friends; hav- 
ing basket dinners on the green; listening 
to a good brass band and possibly a speaker 
in the afternoon; seeing the fine horses, 
mules and cattle shown in the exhibition 
ring, and in the corrals, and the vast array 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers in floral 
hall; and shouting over the amusing stunts 
pulled off by the farm boys and girls for 
prizes. 

In all its history there is no record of an 
arrest having been made for drunkenness 
or disorderly conduct at the Jacksonville 
Fair. There are policemen, of course, but 
their job is to show people where to park 
their cars and teams, and to act as a sort of 
information bureau. From the first, women 
and children could attend the Jacksonville 
Fair with entire safety. 

Jacksonville is a village of 200, midway 
between Macon and Moberly. Both of 
those larger towns send enormous crowds 
every day, and in campaign years the 
candidates from Randolph and Macon 
counties look on the exhibition at Jackson- 
ville as a happy hunting ground for votes. 


Started Small, Grew Big 


The start of this successful rural enterprise 
is interesting in the light of its present 
rating as one of the leading fairs of North 
Missouri. There was 
a little gathering of 
farmers, stock raisers 
and merchants at the 
village in the early 
part of 1892. It was 
decided to give a 
modest exhibition of 
stock and farm prod- 
ucts on a vacant 
lot. The promoters 
drove stakes in a 
circle, and ran a rope 
around them. The 
enclosed part was 
not so large as one of 
the buildings now on 
the fair grounds. <A 
few head of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, a 
mule or two, and 


five years. 
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By Edgar White 
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George W. Butler, secretary for twenty- 
Picking a good secretary 
is the first move in making a real fair 





Showing what makes the world go round 
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some vegetables were shown. It wag] 
much of an exhibition, but it drew a crowd, 
and was a good starter. ot 
Next year the “company” bought thr 
acres adjoining the town, and staked outy 
larger ring around a sycamore tree, 
were more exhibits and a larger =a 
The fair company bought ten additiongl 
acres, and put up a grand-stand, text 
hall with a pantry department, stock 
and dug two 
striking “‘living we 
ter’ in each. Thenth 
company Inco 
ted, with $7,000 eap 
ital stock. That stock 
today is worth $2], 
000. No dividends — 
were ever paid, por 
were any ex 
The surplus wentinty 
improvements, an! 
for larger premiums ” 
Not long ago Mr 
Butler explained the | 
plan of the Jackson 
ville Fair. 




















Concessions Wen 
Barred 


“After the fair 
demonstrated itsi 
cess by drawing} 
crowds from 
dozen counties,” 
management Wa 
sieged by people who wanted to obtain 
cessions for amusement booths, f@ 
tellers, wheels of fortune, catch-penny a 
vices of all sorts. We never let these peoy 
in, but kept straight to the rules 4 
all-home show. The affair grew into® 
family reunion,’ where all felt enti 
home and knew that every person 
would meet would be of their own sort) ~ 
“No entrance fee is charged e rs. 
This rule greatly enlarged the list of a 
hibits, and made the fair more . 
Last year the exhibits were unusually 
for the season had been satisfacto! 
the people of the farms were much @ 
couraged by the outlook. There were some 
interesting tractor exhibitions, and 
exhibits of road and farm machinery.” 


Here Are Some Drawing Cards 


People over sixty-five are admitted free ~ 
and also preachers of the gospel. The 
person on the grounds gets a nice prize 
the longest-wedded couple also gets on 
The prettiest baby and the biggest 
are always awarded prizes, and so 18 We 
young woman under twenty-one who cal 
hitch a team in the shortest time. 

Then there is a “tug-of-war” betweet 
chosen sides in the show-ring, 
and other a 

Most country [ai 
now prominentl = ; 
vertise that gam 
and pore cs a 
vices and fake vies 
have been eliminated 
but the Jackson 
event was the 
pioneer in that ami) 
and in_ the i 
operating ; 
strictly in the inter 
est of the public, 
without re urd: 
dividends. With (0° 
exception 
ae (1901) and one A 
other, each even” | 
has left @ 
ance in the ea 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


The price of Dodge Brothers Motor Car is a genuine 
index of its value. 


Enabled, by their vast resources, tofinance themselves— 
Selling directly through dealer to purchaser— 


Adding nothing to the price of the car to support a 
free service policy— 


Concentrating on one chassis for their complete line— 


Eliminating the overhead involved in furnishing many 
body types with special finishes— 


Dodge Brothers are actually able to conserve several 
hundreds of dollars in the manufacture and sale 
of each car. 


This saving is not only reflected in the price; it 
is returned to the product itself, and in this way 
passed on to the purchaser—a dollar’s worth of motor 
car for every dollar invested: 


Dovce BROTHERS 
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Choosing the Right School- Teaches 


By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


URAL school boards and farm 
parents are just beginning to real- 
ize the need of employing rural- 


minded school-teachers to teach the children 
who attend the consolidated schools. By 
“‘rural-minded’’ teachers we mean men and 
women who have farm interests most at 
heart; men and women who have 
reared on farms themselves and who see a 
future for the pupils who stay on the farm. 

It is hard for the town or city-trained 
man or woman to sense the romance in 
farm life; to understand the opportunities 
it offers for a successful and useful career or 
to visualize a future in such quiet surround- 
ings. Too often these city-trained teachers 
fall unconsciously, perhaps) hold up to 
their pupils’ eyes the glowing opportunities 
of the city. They are entirely lacking in 
rural mindedness, because 


been 
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of his real farm knowledge learned. From 
the time he is old enough to throw corn to 
the chickens, to the time he takes charge of 
the “north forty,’”’ he has learned much 
of the habits of animals, of the growing of 
crops, of the value of land fertility and of 
the importance of farm accounts. Why 
then should the farm school board bring in 
a factor that ofttimes lessens the value of 
the very thing the farm parents want in- 
stilled into their childrén’s minds, by put- 
ting them in charge of teachers whose 
training and ideas are entirely foreign to 
the conditions around them. 

Each year young men and women are 
going out from our consolidated schools to 





value of open air living and of the gb 
lenge that rural life offers them for sue 
cess, then, and then only will our figung 
bear us out in knowing that the percentage 
of rural pupils who choose to stay ong: 
their own environment is greater tha 
Iowa’s 20 per cent. : 


Are You Helping Your Child 
OUR child’s usefulness, happiness and 
success in life are dependent largely 

upon the care you give it, the watchfilnes 

you keep over it and the intelligence with 
which you guide it. : 

“From 10 to 15 per cent more publi 
school pupils would be promoted if they had 

a physical over-hauling before they enter | 

school in September,’’ declared Dr, Edm 

B. Twitmyer, of the Un 
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it is not a part of their 
being. 

A recent survey of the 
consolidated schools of 
Iowa showed that 80 per 
cent of the pupils were 
looking toward life in the 
city; but in a locality em- 
ploying a teacher selected 
from a rural district and 
who was “‘rural’’ at heart, 
there were 85 per cent of 
her pupils anxious to stay 
on farms. 

In all the daily teaching 
in the farm districts there 
should be a note of loyalty 
to life on the farm. Les- 
sons along many lines can 
be taught with direct 
reference to use in a rural 
life. No city-bred man 
or woman can _ really 
assume the farm attitude, 
no matter how desirous 
he or she may be of in- 
structing the pupils in 


pictured above. 
perennials could be reproduced in any garden at a small cost. 
and perennials require little attention when once planted 








”Twas a happy thought to transform an old cellar into the sunken garden 
The luxurious effect of the native shrubs and hardy 


versity of Pennsylvania, 
at this time last year, 
“Adenoids, defective 
eyesight or malnutrition, 
sometimes all of them, ar 
usually found,” he said. 
“The adenoids and eye 
trouble can be 
in a short time, if the 
parents will give the mak 
ter serious attention. Take 
the children to the family « 
doctor, and when he gva 





advice in reference 1 
these matters, act) at 
once.” 


Statistics covering many 
years show that nine out 
of eve ry ten persons vel 
twenty-one usually have 
imperfect sight. At thirty: 
one the proportion is 
larger. Above forty it is 
almost impossible to 
a man or woman with per 
fect sight. For the last 
100 years the profession 
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the prescribed lessons of 
the school. Therefore, all boards selecting 
teachers for rural schools should endeavor 
to select teachers having a love for farm 
life; who have themselves been reared on 
farms and who can instil into the minds of 
a larger percentage of their pupils a real 
desire to continue rural life. 

Such teachers can become great factors 
in keeping boys and girls contented in the 
rural districts and can direct their education 
toward the lines of success. When these 
children are taught the value to their com- 
munity of the farmer-business man; of the 
rural community center; of crops scientifi- 
cally raised; and of the challenge it offers to 
a young man or woman to take the ground 
and make of it a productive place that 
feeds and clothes its people and promotes 
the scheme of life, then we shall be training 
our children to love the life that is open to 
them and to choose the farm as their abiding 
place. 

The child who lives on an average farm 
until he is through high school, has much 





be trained in school-teaching. Let us en- 
deavor to have many of them return to the 
farm districts to teach, where they can give 
to their pupils not alone a necessary fund 
of book knowledge, but also a knowledge of 
the importance and the opportunities in 
rural life. We need teachers who can direct 
the attention of the pupil toward advan- 
tages which may be his. 

As soon as the country child is taught in 
the school, as well as in the home, the real 





1 In the first drowsy heat 

noon, | 

Ere yet the pastures are embrowned 

and dry, 

Or yet the swallow breathes her @ 

parting sigh, < 

| Under the red sun and the crimson j/ 

moon, 4 
Greeting us all too soon, 

Comes the plumed goldenrod. 


of August fi 
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has wrestled in vain 
the problem, finding no means comp® 
with the conditions of modern life for pi 
venting errors of refraction, and no meals 
of relieving them except by eyeglasses. 
It was learned some years ago by 
examination of several thousand ; 
children in one of our large cities that 6 
per cent of them had defective vers 
such a degree as to warrant the wearllg 
glasses. 
Quite recently the examination of more 
than ten thousand employees in 
and commercial houses showed that 53 pet 
cent had uncorrected faulty vision, 13 pet 
cent had defects which were 
making 66 per cent with defective we 
These two surveys were The 
different auspices several years apart. % 
figures are startling. They mean that 
very large majority of the publie hi 
defective to such a degree as 
glasses to conserve vision and make , 
individual a happier and more ae 
member of society Z 
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Millions of people are buying at big savings during this value ° ° 
giving Sears, Roebuck and Co, August Sale. oe - ane Sede 
We spent six months preparing for this great event. In every anes — 
department our buyers combed the country for extra values— Big Boys Sizes, @ to 1 fso 
a 


; le Pri * d 
articles useful the year around, Now they spread before you an 67375 303A—Beoys’. ;8? 
array of bargains such as you cannot match anywhere! 1 to 5%. 
Sale Price saat 88? 
mall ys’. 


Remember, this sale positively 67375903A—S 
ends August 3lst. Look over your Gillette Safety Razor 0°53, 


Sizes, 212 13%. 
“Midsummer Sale Book,” of which Here is an unbeatable bargain— a ice............ $1.38 
we Kave mailed out 9,000,000 copies. % genuine Gillette Safety Razor in an grein. Cou bie tagnes 
i cae hanes b @ case, for only 48 cents! brown leather, with medium 
‘ ite havent one, borrow ‘“ We placed a very large order with heavy Cromax leather sole. 
neighbor's copy. or write us on the the Gillette Razor Company for Be sure to state size. 


s, 
vig e ne" 
Senet8, 


ne 

oe a Sheen 

oes 
oc tial 


coupon below. You can order direct these razors, which enables us to widths only. 


Wide 
from this advertisement—there are offer this amazing value during our 
1,800 more equally attractive bar- August Sale. One blade (two cut- 
ains in our “Midsummer Sale  {i"€ edges) included. Shipping wt., 


* 5 ounces, 
’\ ook”—sent FREE. 6310958A—Sale price 


+) 


 SalePrice, 


$1 


Gingham 


House Dress 
This sensible, com- 
fortable House or 
Porch Dress is of good 
wearing INGHAM. 
Women’s regular 
sizes, 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure, Stout women’s 
sizes, 39 to 53 inches bust | 


measure, State bust measure. Ship- “ 
ping weight, 1%. pounds, ey é Women s Slippers 


lar Sizes, 7) | 
31J315A—Blue and white =f | Genuine Kid 


eck. : 
ie MG 1537344 | A—Sizes, 2! 
chat > 1 6A Tan and white : to 8. Wide wigs a% 


Sale price. 1.00 2 “Soe Fe. hy Sale Price..... 9 1.59 


tout Sizes. i 
313317A—Blue and white . : Neat One-Strap Comfort 
eck. \ Slipper. Black genuine kid 
3I1J31SA—Tan and white S leather with cushion inner- 
eck. 29 . x sole and springy rubber heel 
Sale price........ ae e insure the wearer solid com- 
C rs fort. Be sure to state size. 
Bargains in Dress Goods " Shipping weight, 1% Ibs. 
A Serviceable Low Priced Half Wool ‘aioe eee 
Storm Serge. 
Exceptional value. You will save money 
buying this standard low priced Serge 
during this sale. 
435161A—Width, about 36 inches. 
colors: Navy, Brown, Scarlet, Myrtle 
Wine, Plum, Copenhagen, Tan or 
Shipping weight, per yard, . é rect From 
Sale price, per yar This Page. 
See Book 


Numerous other for Other 


Bargains. 
equally attrac- 
tive dress goods Set of F our 


values in our (faa Aluminum Pudding Pans 


; ~. Useful twent ti $ d i th 
MidsummerSale SM yitchen, Don't’ miss this bareaial. 
Catalog. %}  993400A-—Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

. Sale Price, 


Half 
Price, 
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. Double garter 
Fully seam- # 
Medi 


Women’s Purse 
With Large Mirror 


a 
(SJ6QGA—Hich quality SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


leather. Two roomy pockets. 

Large mirror framed under Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
leather lined flap. Hand 

tooled effect design. _ Size, 

6%x5% in, Colors: Brown 

or black. State color. Ship- 

ping weight, 14 ounces. 


me. 365 


sears, Roebuck and Co. | : 





- quality Yarns. 





ure 4 level cups (2 
Ibs.) crushed fruit [& 
large kettle. 


Remove from fire 
and stir in 1 bottle } 
(scant cup) Cerro. 


For Perfect 
Peach Jam 
use Certo 


(Surgell) 
Follow this CerTo recipe and you will 
make easily, quickly and economically, the 
most delicious peach jam you ever tasted. 
CERTO never with any fruit or fruit 
juice, for it is the actual “il ° prope 
of fruit. CERTo is not a gelatine an 
tains no preservative. Only one siieanal ’s 
boiling és required—thus saving the color, 
flavor and aroma of ripe fruit and making 
one-half more than by the old, uncertain 
method. 


Book oo recipes wrapped with every bottle. 
Sold by ali grocers or sent postpaid for 35 cts. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
Douglas Packing Co., I 
ac! ic. 
Pectin Sales € Co., Inc. 
7 1070 Granite Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
In Canada send 40 ets. for trial bottle 


- a Recipe Book to Douglas aang 
-» Led., Cobourg, Ont., 























Satisfaction 
oe {wes 
pt, 1608,25 Madison A 
New York. 


Agents: | ice 


“Sodereze.” A mew wonder. A 
; ee Workslikemegic. 


PEACE DALE 
YARNS 











. For water 
4 utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
roofs—everything including granite ware, 











No 
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— dust apply a ° 
that’s all, Put up in ta tente mite quantity right 
with you. Write for money- -making ry aoa 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 8633. American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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| judges while scoring. 


Winner 
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Neaffiswork Exhibits at County Fai 


By Doris W. McCray 
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Needlework in pleasing variety and effects 


HAVE discovered that the friendly 
competition in our county fairs offers 
a good way in which to make pin- 
Two years ago I won prizes at 
Encouraged by previous success 


money. 
five fairs. 


| with pieces of needlework gathered up at 
| the last minute, I have planned ahead, read 
| the premium lists, and worked accordingly. 


If you have an opportunity, watch the 
Ask questions, and 
you can learn much of the art of exhibiting. 
General appearance, design, workmanship, 
and application of decoration to material 
are all considered. General appearance 
counts one-fourth of the perfect score. 
Materials (which count ten points) should 
be durable, appropriate, and of good quality. 
Color counts five points; it should be 
pleasing, harmonious and appropriate. The 


| general appearance of the design receives 


ten points. 

The design most nearly perfect receives 
thirty points out of the hundred. Appro- 
priateness of design counts ten, the choice 
of thread to suit material, and choice of 
color each receives ten. The decoration 


should be subordinated to the use of the 


article. A sofa pillow embroidered in huge 


| red poppies is not so practical as one which 
| is embroidered in dull greens and tans. 


Often I have seen a judge turn first to 
the wrong side of a piece of work, in order 
to examine the workmanship, for threads 
not securely fastened will pull out, and 
shorten the wear of the article. The 
“finish” on the right and wrong side of work 





counts ten points, while the evenness and 
size of stitches receive fifteen points. Ap 
plication of decoration to material counts 
twenty. 

One of my friends made her little gila 
school dress, exhibited it and won sevenl 
prizes for it last summer. The dress was. 
made of a soft woolen material in kabki 
color, prettily braided in brown. The 
seams were bound, and the hem put in by 
hand. ee = scored —s the same 
as needlewor Under general appearance, 
material counts five, design ten, and color 
combination ten points. Design of garment 
is scored thirty. Suitability both to the 
purpose and to the wearer are 
A description of the wearer is sometime 
required for the entry card, as “tall, lig 
complexion,” ete. Beauty of ee 
color combination are both conside 

Under choice of material, the kind 
quality, and suitability make up ae 
points. The workmanship is lage os 
with needlework. A gingham dreis with 
raw seams will not wear well, since fe 
quent tubbings will allow the seams to 
out. Seams are scored five, stitching! 
and application of dec oration. ten 
In regard to the stitch, a small even stitel 
with fine thread is desired, the tension 9 
adjusted that the stitching looks alike on 
both sides. Gathers, bindings, facings 
hems and fastenings are all exa : d 

Trained judges favor garments which are 
simply made, with well selected and well 

Continued on page 47 


Aprons and lingerie well displayed 
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HEN canning apples, pare and quarter 
the fruit the night before, then cover 


ht. This toughens the fiber of the apples 

that they retain their shape. A slice of 

‘pineapple added to a quart jar of apples 
improve their flavor. 


Tomato catsup No. 1: Use one peck of 
toes, cut in halves or quarters. Place 
in a kettle and boil for a half-hour 
i strain through a hair-sieve. After 
moving skins and seeds, return pulp to the 
tle and add one-half dessertspoonful of 
ne pepper, one dessertspoonful each of 
k pepper, allspice, cloves, mace and mus- 
nd (all ground) and three dessertspoonfuls 
salt. Boil slowly for four or five hours, 
done pint of vinegar, bottle and seal. 


Tomato catsup No. 2: One peck of ripe 
"tomatoes, one quart of vinegar, one-half 
of sugar, two cloves of garlic, six 
| tablespoonfuls of salt, one-half ounce of 

ground mace, two tablespoonfuls of dry 
mustard, one . tablespoonful of ground 
¢loves, one teaspoonful of ground allspice, 
éne teaspoonful of gees: pepper. Cover 3 
the tomatoes with water an ring to Th & 
boiling point, then drain well and rub ere & acon and 
through a as gage! through a vege- 
table press. Put the pulp into an agate- 
ware kettle, add the other ingredients and BACON—but only 
_— for ag sages gg os 9 

spices should be tied in a muslin bag. 

Gier cats: One dor ine | ORC STAR BACON 
cucumbers, one quart of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of salt, ———e ages of 
fayenne pepper. Gather the cucumbers ° 
before the sun strikes them and keep in a And like Star Ham, Star Bacon repre- 
ol place until used. Peel the cucumbers owes 
and run them through a food-chopper. sents only the ver y finest of the millions 
Drain off the water. Heat the vinegar and ° : 
pepper and salt to boiling point; pour at of pounds we cure year ly. It is especially 
once over the cucumber pulp, bottle and ° 
seal. Cucumbers bottled in this way retain chosen for fineness of grain and evenness 


their fresh flavor and make a particularly 
good sauce to serve with beefsteak. of lean and fat. 


Grape catsup is new to many. It requires 


four pounds of grapes, two tablespoonfuls And the delicious, appetizing flavor that 


@ cinnamon, one tablespoonful each of ° ° 
doves and allspice, one-quarter of a tea- has made Star Bacon famous, is given by 
_ Spoonful of cayenne pepper (if desired), one ° ° ° 
tipful of vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt the same painstaking, careful curing and 
ahd one and one-half pounds of sugar. 


Wash and stem the grapes and steam them smoking that make Star Ham so delicious. 
_ Wer water until soft. Put through a col- 


“Mder or sieve, discarding the skins and Discriminating buyer Ss always insist on 
| &eds. To the portion which passes through ’ 
the Sieve add spices, sugar, salt and vine- Armour s Star. 
) @ and let simmer for fifteen minutes. 
tle ved seal. a prey spices ~ - a 
i while cooking and remove before trul . your 
ling. Grapes of the acid variety are You are y being served well when 
| Pelerred to very sweet ones. own farm products can be so economically 
#Ncentrated vegetable soup mixture is returned to you in such appetizing forms as 
enient to re on nae and —, Star Ham, Star Bacon and Star Leaf Lard. 
me quart of tomato pulp, one pint o been 
hor tiny Lima beans, one pint of okra, For 60 ye they have unexcelled in 
®small onion (chopped), one-half cupful quality. 
"yopped sweet red pepper, one and one- 


eeLLeLuseseEsi drt 


de 


gest tea. 
Pare 


Roee es 
mu 


Be 
e 


. catia of auth and three teaspoon- 

.., Sugar. Cook the tomatoes, pepper, AND ANY 

== Shion, put through a sieve to remove ARMOUR is COMP. 

and cook down to ‘about the con- 
tey of catsup. Add the corn or beans 

i 0kta, which have been prepared as for Packing House Secrets 

ing, add the seasoning and cook all B f th at 
PMierfor ten minutes. Pack at once into ecause OF the me 


ats, and process in water-bath or water- packing industry, as typi- 
= fontinuously for two hours; or under fied by Armour and Com- 
winds steam pressure, for sixty min- pany, live stock are as 
8f under ten pounds steam pressure negotiable as Liberty 
=) Minutes. Remove the jars from Bonds. They canbeturned 
her and seal at once. in cans eR Se 
plunged immediately into cold rate any day year. 

B cooled as quickly as possible. 
store in a dark, dry, cool place. 








COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


NCE you try Armand 

Cold Cream Powder, 
you’ll understand how it 
is bringing happiness to 
so many women. This 
marvelous powder, the first 
ever made with a cold 
cream base, blends into 
the tones of the skin, giv- 
ing it the charm of natural 
beauty. It protects the 
skin from dust and dirt. 
And it stays on, without 
need of constant powder- 
ing. 

Armand Cold Cream 
Powder is pure. It con- 
tains no white lead, chalk, 
rice, nor any other in- 
jurious ingredient. It is 
always $1. Try it to-day. 

Or send 25c for the Armand 

Week-end Package containing 

cold cream powder, three other 

powders, rouge, cold cream, van- 


ishing cream, talcum, soap, and 
the “Creed of Beauty.” Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


tsesesenhl 





Let me show you 
how tosave $40 to$200 
on the finest quality pipe 
or pipeless furnace ever & 
made. Id direct to you at 
Factory prices—$59.95 and up 
Keg to install. Easy payments, 
guic shipments. Safe delivery. 
60 yt approval test. More 
than 000 pleased customers, [% 
Mail a postal or letter 
‘orvto Famby Bargain [i 
ory-to-Fam es 
Book—FREE. 





We Tetleniite Wane 
Dir« 


ct to You 





—_ WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
mend leaks loatpatly in all utensils, hot 

, ete. Insert dtighten. 10c and 

Wanted. 


a » pos! ‘ 
Collette Mig. Co. , Box 310-A, Amsterdam, N.Y, 
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and Pin-Money 
By Aunt Harriet 


URING Old Home Week we want to 
give an old-fashioned party. . Please tell 
us what to do. Beth. 


Write your invitations on ruled letter-paper 
and fasten the envelopes with red sealing-wax. 
You can use this form for your invitations: 

Dear Ann:— 

It would please my husband and me 
very greatly if you and your husband 
would come to our house next Wednesday 
at early candle-light. We are asking 
sundry other good friends to join us at 
that time and hope to spend a few hours in 
profitable conversation and amusements. 

Respectfully your friend, 
Elizabeth Goodspeed. 

Wednesday, Sept. 5th, Cloverdale Farm, 

Sto 11 P. M. Milford. 
Ask your guests to come wearing old- 

fashioned clothes, and play old-fashioned 
games and sing old songs. You can get 
records of the songs for any talking-machine, 
but the best plan is to provide inexpensive 
song books so that all can join in a good 
“sing.’’ Decorate the table with flowers ar- 
ranged in stiff bouquets and use candles in old 
brass or silver candlesticks. Serve fricasseed 
chicken, thinly sliced boiled tongue, baking- 
powder biscuits, sweet pickles, peach ice- 
cream, jumbles, sponge-cake, coffee and pep- 
permints. 


| An Old-Fashioned Party 


Please tell how to prepare “everlasting” 
flowers for market. “‘Pin-Money.”’ 

Gather the flowers when fully developed, 
tie in small bunches and hang in an attic, 
loft or barn to dry. Hang the flowers upside 
down so that the stems dry straight, other- 
wise the flowers will not hold up their heads 
properly. 


What do you think about working for one’s 
board in order to attend high school? 
Ambitious Girl. 

Such an arrangement has often been satis- 
factory, but success requires care on the part 
of the parents. A girl should not go to a home 
that has not been carefully investigated. Gen- 
erally speaking, the best place is in a home 
where there are little children. If the parents 
wish to go out occasionally, especially in the 
evening, they want a competent person to 
stay with the little folks, while the long, 
quiet evenings afford the student time for 
rest and study. Such people are usually able 
to employ help for the harder work and do 
not expect to keep a schoolgirl working all 
day Saturday. Then, too, a young girl should 
have plenty of good wholesome food, or she 
will break down under the double burden of 
study and household tasks. 

In a home where a number of young girls 
received not only their chance to get an 
education, but a thorough drill in housework 
as well, the mistress of the house planned a 
regular routine of duties for morning and 
evening and Saturdays, and no girl ever broke 
down under her supervision. Dish-washing, 
bedmaking, dusting, mending, assisting with 
the children, cooking, light cleaning and 
errands were all shared by the girl who was 
working for her board, and when the hour 
came for her to stop work and go to studying 
she was free from all duties, unless the children 
wakened and required attention. In fact, the 
girls in that home were more like older daugh- 
ters or younger sisters than working boarders 
and the help received lasted. The family was 
not rich, but there was enough money to pro- 
vide good food, comfortable beds, good reading 
matter, and other refining influences. 

It is well to begin-in time to inquire for a 
good place for the girl who wants to go to 
school in town. Unless a girl can be placed 
in a good wholesome, cheery environment 
under the care of a considerate woman, working 
for her board is a doubtful experiment. Unless 
her health, her morals and her chance to study 
are safe in the town home, but little will be 
gained; but if the right place can be found 
for her, the venture will be profitable for both 
housewife and student. 


AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will benefit 
the largest number of people will be given here. 
For prompt reply, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 





Harriette A. Edwards, Brooklyn, N, Y, 


Food 


milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 


intended. 
Send for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's Food 
and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass, 


Barbara J. King, Columbus, Ohio. * 





Mellin’s} 


Mellin’s Food and 
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THE 100% INSECT POWDER 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL CO. 
®.0.BOX 786 MEMPHIS, TENN. 


| KILLS ALL INS 





an Hair Color Re 
tion that will 
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Farm Bureau Recitations 


Seventh Prize Poem—By Emma Dunning Banks 


= 


" MARJORIE’S BREAD 


‘ TH the golden bright light of a 
; 7 fair summer’s noon, 

™® LX Dressed in short scarlet kirtle, and 
highest heeled shoon, 
-great-great-grandma stood, in the 


long, long ago, 


ig fna colonial kitchen, by her wheel, spinning 


Pe whistle —she knew it—she flew to 
the door, 
ind then two shadows met on the old 
 oaken floor— 
in fashion most strange, for the sun- 
fight’s bright fun 
Made them so melt together, they seemed 
_ just like one. 


en, Marjorie,’’ said Donald, “Ere 
_ moonlight tonight, 
Iahington must have this paper, or—we 
"lose the fight.” 
Quick! Quick! Quick!”’ Marjorie cried. 
“You’re too late, look and see. 
%k! The Redcoats are here! Give that 
to me.” 
she rolled up her sleeves, plunged her 
‘atms, white as snow, 
inthe midst of a cushiony mass of bread 
dough; 
hing so—and then so—Donald’s parch- 
ment she knead ~ 
Inthe heart of a loaf of that innocent bread. 


twas done when the Redcoats had stopped 

® their wild course; 

iat in hand, the young captain sprang 
| ftom his white horse. 

ifeat-great-great-grandma smiled. He 
bowed low to the ground— 

“Mistress Marjorie, your beauty is famed 
miles around— 

| Akg yield to its spell, but stern duty 


| @0me,my men! Search this fellow!’ Mar- 
@ jorie laughed, “Do your worst; 
| Bol find Donald as guiltless as—well—as 
§ this bread, 
ih I now—place in oven. 
well knead.” 


"Tis very 


== Se ee ee 


When the search yielded nothing, the foe 
rode from sight. 

Marjorie spoke: 
tonight.” 


“But—the danger, my lass!” “Danger! | 


Donald, ne’er fear, 


*Tis no cowardly blood fills the heart throb- | 


bing here.”’ 
All this happened in sunshine. 
brought a storm; 


Marjorie braved its fierce fury. Her slender | 


young form, 


Seen through white lightning flashes, clung 


on her black steed, 


Riding mountain and valley, for country in | 


need; 


Trees fell 
’round her head; 

“Courage, Hero!’ she cried. 
all with this bread!’’ 

Oh! The river was swollen—high banks 
overflowed! 


The brave horse and brave rider shrank back 


in the road. 


Marjorie cried, “Plunge, brave Hero! Aye! | 


waters are high, 


But—it’s God and our country—we must | 


do or die!”’ 


Marjorie never could tell how she reached | 


that white tent 
Where great Washington sat. 
courtesied and bent! 


Mingled mischief and tears thrilled her 
voice as she said: 

“General Washington, please, here’s a loaf 
of fine bread; 


Break it, please, through the center.” He | 


did as she said, 


And disclosed—that baked parchment! | 


Then Marjorie fled. 


How that paper was studied, far into the | 


night! 

Every detail was mastered. 
the fight. 

Grandma’s beauty and bravery turned 
many a head, 

And the toast of that 
‘*Marjorie’s Bread.” 


army was— 





© Watch Your Eyes 
By the Beauty Editor 


i) Y you know very much about your eyes? 
JT mean, do you know how they work, 
‘ad how to care for them? 
Do you know why your eyes are healthier 
Bi ym live in the country or at the seashore 
Me than in the city? Because when you 
Mkover far distances, the muscles are almost 
y relaxed. When you look constantly 
Sneariat hand, the eye must make a 
éffort to focus upon the object. Prac- 
ho effort is involved in looking across 
win Tange or at the horizon of the sea. 
like the camera. The theory is 
y object reflects rays of light. The 
ne eye focuses these rays when you 
object, upon the retina, which 
as to the sensitized plate of the cam- 
optic nerve carries this impression 
e orain, and the result is sight. 
Hocus these light rays properly, the eye 
mat is called a “focal length.” If this is 
bor too short, imperfect vision results. 
the eye or the transparent outer 
May not be curved properly, the 
més that control the focusing of the eye 
i} be strong enough. So the eye may 
focus properly on near objects, 
it ones. Glasses that are properly 
this—and if worn early enough, 
teeded only for a short time. 
Tavein the eyes; close and rest them 
sg ) when at work, and do not 
ky trains, nor with the light dim or 
aed. You should not wear other 
meses, even for a minute; nor look 
‘Pict if your eyes tire easily, 


unless you have correcting glasses for them. 
ae using eye-drops unless prescribed by an 
oculist. 

An eye-wash or lotion which can safely be 
used consists of ten grains of boracic acid and 
one ounceof camphor water. Drop this lotion 
into each eye with an eye-dropper, night and 
morning, or when the eyes are irritated by 
dust. Luxuriant eyelashes not only add to the 
beauty of the eyes, but they protect them, 
preventing the entrance of dust and other 
foreign matter. The growth of the eyelashes 
can be promoted by applications of petroleum 
jelly. Use but a Boo amount on the edge 
of the lids, being careful not to let it enter the 
eye. 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa, Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and en¢lose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Mrs. Firefly: ‘Mercy! My poor hus- 
band! Why did I give him gasoline 
to clean his coat!” 





“T’ll deliver that paper 


The night | 


in her pathway—shots flew | 


“We'll win | 


How she 


It helped win | 
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Why You’ll Like 
the Quick-Lite 


7 It Brings You 300 Candle- 

Power of Beautiful, Pure 
White Brilliance—20 times the 
light of an old style oi] lamp. 


2 There Is No Glare or Flicker 
aboutit to hurt or strain your eyes. 
Your Quick-Lite always gives you 
a clear, steady-shining and sight- 
saving light. 

3 It Is the Cheapest Li You 
Can Use—Makes and burns its 
own gas from common motor gaso- 
line at a cost of less than 2c for an 
evening of clear, helpful radiance, 


4 No Gr Wicks to Trim. 
No dirty chimneys to wash, No 
smoke; no soot; no dirt; no dripping 
oil. No daily filling—furnishes more 
than 40 hours brilliant service per 
gallon of fuel used. 


5 Can’t Spill Fuel or Explode— 
even if tipped over, Can't be filled 
while lighted. On “Permitted List 
of National Fire Underwriters.” 


fy Lights With Common Matches 


0 alcohol torch needed. No 
trouble— No delay. 


Beautiful in Design. Built of 
brass—heavily nickeled and highly 
polished. Has Universal Shade 
Holder fitting many different styles, 


8 Standard in Price 
where— Write at once for name 
of dealer near you and low price, 
Inspected, Tested and Guar- 
39 anteed,. Will last a lifetime. 
7 Oo More Than 20,000 Dealers 
sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lam 


and Lanterns. If yours doesn’t, 
write nearest house, Dept./’J-15. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita St. Paul Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Chicago 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


(oleman 
@liife shire 


lhe Sunshine of the Vight 


/ 








NEEDLEWORK 
CONTEST 


$2000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


OFFERED for CROCHET, 


KNITTING, TATTING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 


Details in July and 
October Issues of 


THE STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
;'¥. 


A quarterly publication devoted 
entirely to Needlework 
Annual Subscription, 40 cents; 
Single Copies, 10 cents 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


School Dresses and 
a New Apron 


HE reopening of school, which is not far 

off, turns our thoughts toward school 
clothes, and with this in mind, we have 
selected four practical patterns for girls of 
school age. 

Dress No. 4458 will do for misses and 
slender women, and is here developed in 
embroidered voile. The tissue ginghams, 
cotton crépes, dotted swiss, and the silk 
crépes or tub silks can all be used. 

Plain ratine with collar and cuffs of 
figured ratine, combine to make the at- 
tractive one-piece dress pictured in No. 
4442. The pattern could be used for linen, 
chambray, serge, or jersey cloth. 

Printed cotton crépe was used for girl’s 
dress No. 4445. The dress could be made 
of pongee or foulard silk, voile, tissue 
gingham or dotted swiss. 

Younger girls will like the pretty little 














4445, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4442. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

4444. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4458. Misses and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 16, 
18, 20 years. 


4483. Ladies’ Apron. 1 size, medium. 


Agreeable 
Incense Kills Mosquito 


O reason to suffer with mosqui ei 
BLACK FLAG will rid your hous 
of them. Put a little BLACK FiLag 


powder in a thick saucer. Pinch it intoa 
cone and light it. It will smolder witha 
incense-like smoke, agreeable in odor @ 
harmless, but deadly to mosquitoes! Or clog 
windows and blow BLACK FLAG in the 
half an hour before retiring. ‘ 


BLACK FLAY 


The Nation’s Insecticide # 


BLACK FLAG fs a 
powerful, vegetable pe 
non-poisonous to human} 
ings and animals, but 
to flies ,fleas, roaches, 


BLACK ants and lice on ani 


i) birds or plants. 


breathe it and die. 
FLAG 


in red-and-yellow 

fan tated sizes—15c, 40c, 75c 

‘inn west of Denver, Col., 
and foreign countries), Ri 
sale by drug, grocery, @ 
eas partment and har 


va — ag on sae of 7 
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New Discoveries Make it Easy to & 
Homes Warm in Coldest Weathet © 


No more paying exorbitant prices. bay 
more hauling and chopping wood, Ni 


ering in wintry weather waiting for Set fire to 


built. Wonderful new device Nu- 


part of coal oil, or kerosene (the pret ue 


= stores, or sent direct by mal 


a 


bugs, mosquitoes, bedbugy 


sealed glass bottles. Thre 


DIRTY COAL WOO a 


known) and combines it with TWENTY arts | 


air (the only FREE fuel). Makes a 
cheaper gas than city gas. Gives 
intensely hot, cheerful flame 


Hi : sere 


THT 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 


almostinstantly. ‘Warms 
the largest rooms on 
““blizzardy” morn- 





ingsin a few 
COUPON minutes. 
Please mail me a free copy of circular 
containing particulars of 1923-24 Needle- 
work Contest, also a free copy of Star 
Needlework pana as per ad. in 
Farm Journa 


dress shown in No. 4444, here developed in 
pink chambray with simple embroidery 
done in white. The dress could be made of 
cotton crépe, linen, ratine, and any soft 
woolen material. 

No offering of paren is complete with- 
out an apron, and in No. 4483 we show one 
which is unusually desirable. The apron 
can be made with or without the shaped 
flounce, but the important feature of the 
apron is the arrangement of the straps. The 
straps are stitched fast to the apron at both 
ends, the apron is slipped on over the head, 
and the arms slipped through, with no 
strings to tie and no buttons to fasten. 


ood, steady heat corpesteets 
stove, range or furnace, Stop b 
wood and cleaning out ashes, dirt, dust 

Government Experts and Do mgt it 

Fat hn Bd safe. J 

antee, aS ; it 

borning cal. ast - 7 
tn few soon rat 
yodhaversn 4 ee 
Wade Hill Mig. | 
Dept. 816 St. Lous ™™ 


Diana 22253! 
ting. Save 
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; The Porm Jounal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1923 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taiping et eo - = yaa vowed - chi ae’ Y arn Ss 

patterns, embroidery stitches. ease do not 

send stamps. om > 13c per 
Pattern Department, THE .FARM JOURNAL, ROSLYN WORSTED Y. 
West Washington Square, Phils; Px, Ad». Desk J. Roslyn, 


hs 92 : a2 iit 
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"ont you ried 
GINGER ALE 


made from 
Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT ? 


This discovery enables you to make a 
delicious Ginger Ale at home just as easily 
and economically as you make Rootbeer 
from Hires Household Extract. 

One package makes 80 glasses. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 25c and we 
will send postpaid package. direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
212 South 24th Street SEER Philadelphia, Pa. 


oo! Drinks for Hot 
Weather 
juices make excellent drinks. 
e and pineapple juices added to a 
monade improve it for many people. 
nt jelly dissolved in either hot or 
‘water makes a refreshing drink. So 
many other jellies. Chilled blackberry 
Mmspberry juice diluted to taste and 
{ nth or without a slice of lemon 
BF inches the spot. 
#® fit punch is made by adding to lemon- 
ial pieces of sliced pineapple, orange, 
guwkmelon, cherries, and a sprig of mint 
aves. Use the lemon-squeezer on oranges, 
as on lemons, and pour the juice on 
es indy cracked, artificial ice. This is an 
i ill healthful drink; but, like other 
if drinks, should be sw allowed slow ly. 
Mik drinks that appeal to old and young 
oe be made in the home. Use about 
nfuls of fruit sirup with three- 
of a glassfull of milk. Sugar may 
ze to suit the taste, but it is gener- 
dyunnecessary because the sirup usually 
~ the sweetness. Add the milk to the 
woring. rather than the flavoring to the 
ik, A small stream of charged water is 
maddition to these drinks. All mixtures 
ould be well shaken or whipped. , A fruit- 
es a good device for shaking. A 
cone or cinnamon sprinkled over 
ietop of any of these drinks makes them 
> @ en. more appetizing. 
® Macaroon milk is made by sifting crushed 
earoons over the top of the milk. Va- 
th, root beer, maple, chocolate, straw- 
, pineapple, grape, orange, raspberry 
we sirup may be used as flavoring. 
fomake milk. juleps, add two-thirds of a 
fisful of milk to about two tablespoonfuls 
- ie, then break an egg into the glass, 
| nile ae and add charged water, if 
: Use a whole egg with cherry, 
mi chocolate, strawberry or pine- 


"er echaina the things that the body 
in better proportions than any other 
- It is especially essential for its vita- 
‘content. The child who will not 
glass of milk must be won over by 

ng the preparation more attractive. 
Te milk drinks may be served either 
@eold. If served hot, chocolate flavor 
used. When served cold the addi- 
4 small piece of ice will give an 

ai attractiveness. 
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HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


_, ROOTBEER 
For making GINGER ALE of A0me 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


SHOES ARE GOOD SHOES AT en PRICES 


We have in our 116 stores a wonderful assortment of 
kinds and styles of high-class, stylish shoes suitable 
for Men, Women and Boys in all walks of life. They 
are made of high grade, selected leathers. Fine Calf 
and Vici Kid shoes are our ‘specialty. The quality, 
style and workmanship are unsurpassed. 


If you have been paying high 
prices for shoes, why not try a 
pair of W. L. Douglas $8.00 shoes? 


= Fo = PESTS > ors 





war 


Needlework Exhibits at 
) County Fairs 


Continued from page 42 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM- FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


trimming. The elaborateness, and 
en in the making, often do not 
§ good results as those articles which 
sen but effectively made. If by 
ter designs, you can make a 
oF garment, or piece of needlework, so 

‘ better, say the judges. 
“ hing intended for exhibition is 
ndered. Cotton materials are 
linens are ironed while quite 
Doilies are pressed flat and kept in 
rolled around a magazine or 
ing-tube. If carefully packed, the 
MS will keep clean. If but slightly 
after the first fair, I send them on to 
xt one. It is possible to send exhibits 
parcel post, provided you can 
rf ements with the superintendent 
‘department to receive them. I al- 
& carbon copy ‘of any list, so 
7 up the exhibits when the 


im 


Planning for my entries, I study the 
mm very carefully, and while 
always toward an ideal I have re- 

; Ae ‘n articles which were but 
pane: They won prizes mainly 


There- 
cent 


Eg ys of competition. 
Ww i pays to. try, f 
surprise me Sate 


They are exceptionally good 








‘THE FINEST SHOES IN 
THE WORLD ARE MADE 
IN AMERICA 


ES ‘TABLISHED 1876 


value. Frankly, is it not worth 
while for you to dress your feet 
in shoes that hold their shape, 
are easy-fitting, look well, wear 
well and are reasonable in price? 


$5965758.&°9, SHOES 


$4.50 & $5.00 SHOES FOR BOYS 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait 
have.stood for a high standard of quality and dependable 
value. For economy and satisfactory service wear shoes that 
bear this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas 
shoes. Look for W. L. Douglas name 
and the retail price stamped on the 


sole. Refuse substitutes. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, WRITE 


Foe ILLUSTRATED CAT 
TO ORDER SHOES BY 


LOG SHOWING 
AIL. POSTAGE FREE. 


HOW W.L Doogie the bo 


190 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 





hoes, wri 
quick ¢ 





TO pogo vo p< TS: If no dealer in your town handles 
te teday for exclusive rights to handle this 


W. LL. we oy 
> 














District Salesmen 


Wanted, all or 
spare time. Pleas- 
ant work. Big 
earnings. We train 
the inexperienced. 


150 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio. | 


m.> PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
tak Shaw Motor Atta 


Bales gay Mir a deseo 


er are a oe Cee, 
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A Signal Tower—By Lyle W. Holden 


OYS always enjoy sending signals to one 
B another and, aside from the fun, it often 
happens that the ability to communicate 
a message over a long distance comes in very 
handy, and may be the means 
of getting word to another at 
a time of serious need. The 
illustration here shows a sig- 
nal tower, by means of which 
a message may be sent a long 
distance at night. 
This signal tower consists 
simply of a box, with a shut- 
ter that opens and closes, 
mounted upon four posts_or 
standards braced firmly “at 
the top with lath or other 
strips of wood. At one end 
of the box you should pro- 
vide for a slide which you can 
raise in order to insert a 
lantern or other light in the 
box. The illustration shows 
quite clearly the manner of 
constructing the shutter, 
that by means of a cord it 
can be rapidly raised and 
lowered over the small open- 
ing in the side of the box 
through which the rays of 
light project. 
Your signal tower should 


sO 


outshine one’s neighbor, too many unkind 
words to make life worth living. 

In 1912 I brushed the dust of ‘the city off 
my shoes for good. At that time I was making 
a little better than $200 a 
month, but we were saving 
next to nothing, for by the 
time all the monthly bills 
were paid there was very 
little left to save. If you 
think that a dollar is as big 
in the city as it is on the 
farm you are sadly mistaken. 

A dollar will go three times 
as far in the country as it 
will in the city. The city 
turns a dollar into the pro- 
verbial thirty cents. In the 
city there are ten hands -out- 
stretched to claim every dime 
you may earn. % 

What has the city to offer 
you? Unless you have a 
good education, it offers 
practically nothing. 

Conducting a street car 
down Grand Avenue does not 
require much of an educa- 
tion, and may be as honorable 
as Managing a farm, but it is 
far less profitable. 

Scraping the whiskers off 





be built upon as high ground 


a barber-shop customer may 





as possible, and you must be 
sure that there are no build- 


be as pleasant as scraping the 
hair off a fat hog, but it will 


a 
i 
f 





ings, trees, or other obstruc- 
tions between the tower and 





not bring home the bacon so 
quickly. 


a 





the point at which you with 
mame —-—s 





It is not a difficult matter 
to get a job selling prunes in 








your message to be received. 
If you observe these precau- 


MER 


Ww 


<|t-t10 


a grocery store, but it doesn’t 











tions, you will be able to 
send your message for a very 
long E ance, for even a small 
light can be seen for many miles. You will 
get more fun out of the idea if two boys con- 
struct towers so that messages can be sent 
back and forth.- In fact a number of boys 
might construct towers for signal stations, 
then messages could be relayed from one to 
another and in that way be sent many miles 
from the starting-point. 

The best way to send messages is to learn 
the Morse code, which is given with this 
article. This is the same code that is used by 
the telegraph companies and also by the 
radio systems, and a working knowledge of it 
will ofttimes be found very useful. In case of 
necessity you can communicate. in this code 
by waving a flag, swinging a torth, beating a 
drum, and in many other ways. 

In using your signal ‘tower you spell out 
your message in code by pulling the string 
which moves your shutter up and down, 
thus sending out long and short flashes of 
light. A dot is represented by a very short 
flash and a dash by a flash about three times 
as long. It is only a matter of a little practise 
until you will be able to send and receive 
messages in code with considerable rapidity. 
You will find as you become proficient that 
you are getting a great deal of fun out of your 
signal system, and at the same time you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are storing 
up useful knowledge. 











A Talk to Farm Boys 
) By Russell Adams, Oklahoma 


OME of you boys are day-dreaming of the 
time when you will go to the magic city 


and do most wonderful things. I used to in- 
dulge in such dreams. 

I was born and reared on a farm; but shortly 
after taking my first shave, I decided to cast 
my lot with the city, to try my hand at bi 
business. It was over ten years before f 
learned that the game was hardly worth the 
candle. 

In the city there are too many time-clocks 
to punch, too many whistles to answer, too 
many petty jealousies, too much striving to 


amount to much after you 
get it. 

Out in the country we 
probably know every person residing in the 
township, but in the city you may live next 
door to a man for five years yet never know 
his name nor be addressed by him. A big 
city is the most lonesome place in the world. 

In the country every person is a friend until 


EE! But that itch, can’t 
he?” Jim and Will were enjoying the 
ball-game and Lem Smith, the crack pitcher 


of the home team was on the mound against 


fellow can pitch, 


the visitors. 


“You just bet he can; wasn’t that a dandy 
outshoot, though—the batter never saw it!’’ 

“I wonder what makes a ball curve, any- 
how, 7 queried Jim. 

‘Why, it’s the way the pitcher throws it, 
of course, ” was Will’s answer. 

“Oh, I know that,” went on Jim, ‘‘but why 
does it curve when he throws it a certain 
way?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Will, thoughtfully, “I 
never thought of that before; let’s ask teacher 
tomorrow, maybe he can tell us.’’ So it hap- 
pened that, next day, Mr. Jones found two of 
his pupils waiting for him after school. 

“Mr. Jones,” began Jim, “‘we thought you 
could tell us why a baseball curves.”’ 

*“‘Well, yes, I think I can,” said Mr. Jones 
smilingly, for he was thinking of his own 
record as the star hurler 
of Yale ’99 team, at the 
same time reaching in 
his desk for pencil and 
paper. ‘Suppose this is 
the ball,’’ he said, 
drawing acircle. “Now 
we will suppose this is 
the ground,” drawing a 
line below it. 

“We'll say the ball is 
going in the direction of 


this arrow, then the air Grovwnd 


Re te RA Namrata te te et a OS me, 


he proves to be an enemy; in the city 
person is a possible enemy ‘until proved 
a friend. Quite a difference, I assure 

The city extends a warm welcome teal 
in your youth, but as you near the 
of fifty, the probabilities are it will 
more need of your services; you will be 
and out and done at fifty unless YOu are ay 
of the few who have been very succes, 
Have you ever had the unpleasant experiens, 
of viewing a procession known as a “bread 
line,” a line of starving humanity? 1 han, 
and I have talked with many of the 
forming it. Those originally from the 
invariably curse the day they left the fi 
for the pavement. 


Making Water Fit To Dm 


VERY year many of our boys andg 
tract disease by drinkingimpure wate 
Pennsylvania Society for the P: 
Tuberculosis suggests the ‘ollowi 
method for water sterilization: ing 4 
sterilization, obtain pure chloride of i 
In a gallon of water, dissolve as much am 
be heaped on a five-cent piece. This mi 
the stock solution, which can be carried® 
outings or excursions. 4 
“To sterilize any drinking water, take 
teaspoonfuls of the stock solution and 
in the ordinary sized glass of water. This 
give a pure, tasteless water that may be takes 
with a feeling of security.” 
Save this and it may save your life. 


> 


The Indian’s Ear 


HE earof the Indian is very acute 

has trained it. A man who had spent 
of his time with the Indians said that he 
seen an Apaehe brave place his ear @) 
ground, and, after listening for a minute or 
two, state that six wagons and fourteen 
were passing three or four miles away. 
this statement was found correct. 
Indian had acquired the habit of 
listening to the faintest sound and had 
to give it its proper place. 

Continued on page 49 


will be rushing past it in the direction of te 

dotted arrows. Let’s suppose that the 

has thrown a ‘drop’; he will have let 

twirl in this direction (Drawing the ! 

curved arrows). Now when the ist 

ing that way, it makes the air arow 

in the same way. You see then that 

on the bottom will be twirling in 

direction as the wind which rushes 

top of the ball, in the opposite directis 

result is that the air on top 0 p 

up and pushes the ball down. 
he pitches an outshoot, the 

twirls the ball in a right- handed ¢ 

that makes the air pile up on the 

the ball and pushes it to the left oF 

outside of the plate. on 

‘‘Have you a ball with you, boys: 

“Yes, Mr. Jones, we have.” : 

‘Well, come on out in the yard, then, 
T’ll show you how it works.” 

So Will and Jim went home that al 
about an hour after the other fellowes 
b story of Sat 

etic a 
ae you 83; 
team and get 
— us?’ 


ats or “Fine,” 
the or ve : 
ina jiff 
Oh bis 
with his 
day. oe 


and a good 


sececes® 
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Something To Make 








y would you like to have a nice swim- 

ing-pool on your farm? A swimming- 

Ma not only a source of much pleasure, 

% ig conducive to health and a great 

fort during the hot weather. <A daily 

when your work is over would be bene- 

to every member of your family. Of 

ume, boys, you can not do this alone, but 

farm is so situated that you can have a 

by all means get your father and big 
rs interested and go to it. 

In Fig. 1 you will. see the location of the 


ing, and Fig. 2 shows how the water is con- | 
from the spring to the pool and it also | 


shows the outlet. This pool can be of any 
ae 


Pk 
—“ SPRING 
Pe ats 


a 


~oSN 


iw that you can afford to make it, but it is | 
ys best to have it rectangular in shape. | 
bottom and sides must be cement; the | 


apense in making this is mostly in the labor, 
Wutit should be a labor of love. 
‘As the water could be drained off during the 


winter 
weeded 
and 
well to 


cover the bottom with sand and diving 


dmild not be permitted unless the water is | 


way deep. We hope that many of our young 
fiks will be able to build a pool this summer, 
‘gd we should be very glad to see pictures 
dany that are made. 


ae 


The Indian’s Ear 


Continued from page 48 


I fear many boys do not appreciate the | 
power of the ear, nor take as good care of it | 


they should. Do not slap yourself or 
on the side of the head. Never put any 
yg into the ear. If anything gets into 
i, fill it with water while lying down, and the 
or other object will rise to the surface of 
water. Many persons are made deaf 
iitough playfulness. Cultivate the habit of 
attentively to what people are saying. 


to listen well steadily strengthens all 


twinternal parts of the ear. The use of the 


#8 while listening also strengthens the ear | 
iad you will be surprised how the cultivption | 


thé ear improves the memory. Make the 
‘tlert by distinguishing and separating 
and locating them, so all are recog- 
tied 4&8 separate, and not one din or chorus. 
hea 2 


* 


\] 
te leisure hours for many months to the 


of w milking-machine of his own de- | 


at last completed it to his satisfaction 
Itresolved to make a trial of it. Without 
8 8 word to any one, he carried his ma- 
from the attie and took it out 


ee where old Bossy stood chew- 
ay ,» with her big, lusty calf playing 


— Minutes later his mother saw him 
Yo re-enter the house unseen. He was 
Agere dirt from head to foot, and in a 
demoralization generally. In his 
Was carrying something that looked 
Wreck of a toy battle-ship. 
hes peetcy’s sake, Harry,” she exdlaimed, 
Pre ve you been doing?” 
‘then “ying my milking-machine on 
» he said. 
Mh ting-machine? Gracious! did the 
q & t to you?”’ 
L% peed Harry. “Old Bossy would 
"1006 for it all right. It was the calf that 
 »wemed to object to the machine.” 








, a light construction only would be | 
. The depth depends upon your land | 
how deep you can build the pool. It is | 








grown boy in Ohio, who had devoted | 
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Nothing like 


Shooters kill ducks, geese and other 
game with “Super-X” that they would 
have to pass up with the ordinary loads. 
No other shotgun ammunition can 
come within 15 or 20 yards of its range. 
Western “Field” shells—12, 16 and 20 
gauge— with the famous “Super-X” load have a close and deadly effect 
ive pattern at unusually long distances. You can prove it with one 
trial. Ask your dealer for “Super-X"—and get the game that’s hard to get. 


Choice of World’s Best Shots 


For ordinary shooting use Western “Field” shells. They were used to win 
the last World’s Olympic Trap-shooting Championship at Antwerp. Should 
you prefer to shoot black powder, you can always depend on the Western 
“New Chief” shell. If you’re after long range remember to ask for “Super-X.” 
We'll give you the address of the nearest Western dealer. 


Read of America’s Triumphs in Shooting 


Write us today for free booklets. Read how the American team won the 
International Rifle Matches at Milan, Italy, with Western cartridges. Get the 
story of the American Champion Trap-shooting Team. ' Send for the facts about 
Western shells and rifle cartridges—Lubaloy—the Western bullet jacket metal 
that absolutely prevents metal fouling—the new Western high-velocity .30-30 
—and “Marksman” L. R. .22 cartridge. 


This Information is Free 


No matter what you want to know about any kind of ammunition, feel free to 
write to us. Address 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Co., DEPT.A-8, East Alton, IIL. 


AMMUNITION <> 








W features include every 
modern advancement in 
construction and design. 
You obtain quality at its high- 
est degree of perfection, and at 
no greater cost, 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, R all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
E Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. When 


BOs YT In use e ears. Lm iy the 
range. iw surprise you. ‘or m ft if t e . 
OW. INGERSOLL, 251 Fiscal’ Strect, Brocton HT, | Soceuarime tied, cone Et Ss ce retam races. Cotes ay. 











Why put up with heavy coal 
and wood, with high costs, 
smoke, dirt and never- ending 
work? Why build fires, carry 
coal, chop wood, and mess 
with ashes? Cook your 
“s meals and heat your 
home with amazing 
new invention— 


INSTANT-GAS 


Oil Burner, 


Makes a scien- 

tific, up-to-date 

gas stove of any 

coal or wood stove. 

Heat always what 

you want it. Start in- 
etantly with turn of the 
valye, turn high or low to 
Be ready for tremendous] suit, and stop with a touch 
Fall and Winter sales. | ofthe finger. Sets in firebox, 


30 Day Trial in Your Stove 


Three times 4 heat of coal or wood if needed and 
cheaper, wonderful cooking and baking. Lasts a life- 
time. Child can operate it. Makes own gas from 
96% air and only 4% kerosene. Scientific construc- 
tion doubles efficiency of other types. Moneysback 
guarantee. Send post-card today. 30 Day Home Trial 
and special low price if you act quickly. Free book, 
“Scientific Oil Burning,’ shows how to get twice the 
heat at half the cost. Write for it today. No obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO., 
117 South 14th St. Dept. 303 St. Louis, Mo, 
Manufacturers of scientific heating equipment, 


TWO BEAUTIES 
‘L]7° 


you're 
Ow rr. 


Tateishi, of 
California, 

made $200 

weekly. $10 2 

day easy for 

spare time work- 

ers. Exclusive territory 
still open. Write at once. 





Watches 
proud to 


Here are the prettiest watches that ever snugly 
bugged a fair feminine wrist. You'd think they 
were the highest priced watches, but by selling 
enormous quantities we cut prices. 
The first is a Ladies’ Watch of 14K White Gold 
Silled, 25 years’ guarantee on tonneau shape case— 
richly carved—6 jewel imported movement; fancy 
band made dia! with easy to read figures; sapphirc 
crown and gros grain ribbon and clasp. One 
A SENSATIONAL 


Also available i in the very newest style rectangu- 
far case at $11.75. SEND NO MONEY. We 
Prepey Postage. Pay . You take no risk— 
money back promptly if not satisfied. These are 
Write to-day for yours. 











Home Can Sealer 


Make Money canning Fruits 
and Vegetables at Home. 


Can your own fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, syrups,etc..in cans, 
withj our VIRGINIA HOME CAN 
SEALER, for your family, neigh- 
bors and for market. Add more 
to your savings account. It's 
quick--simple--better than glass. 
No solder, no spoiling, no break- 
age. Our booklet tells how. We 
also Manufacture and furnish 

cans. Actquick! Write NOW! Dealers wanted. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO. , Box 577-H, ROANOKE, VA. 


Save Fruit-Make Money 


’ with the U. S. Cook Stove Drier. Can 
be used on Cook or Gas Stove. Dries 
all fruits and v me mo 
in use. Endo Le Dept. U. S. 
Gov. Sectelact! & teed. 
Directions free. Price $5.50 and post- 
age. Write for full description and 
price delivered to you. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
Box J.-F ay! nesboro, Pa. 


Cuticura Talcum 


Nitod a of SERVICE is at rome. service any time 
as often as needed, it’s prompt—there 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 


BJECT: To train the eyes and hands of 
our young folks. To join: Send a sketch 
the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by August 20. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 8, for August, is “A Jar of 
Preserves.”’ Sketches must be drawn from the 
actual object. Use paper without lines. First 
make the outline, just as carefully as you can. 
Use a hard pencil. After outline is correctly 
drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. See that 
you have contrast. Do not hurry. Take your 
time and do it right, 

The prize winners of Subject No. 6 were: 
First, Ethel Pearce, Texas. Second, Theodore 
Engelhardt, Massachusetts. Third, J. E. 
Cramer, Jr., Georgia. Fourth, Zelda Goodwin, 
Pennsylvania. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Josephine Olson, North Dakota; Norma Mae 
Fox, Pennsylvania; Claire Kuhns, Penn- 
sylvania; Olive E. Grine, California; Fred B. 
Farquharson, Colorado; Fern Morris, Indiana; 
Dicksie Delph, Kentucky; and Eva Kording, 
California. 




















1. Ethel Pearce. 2. Theodore Engelhardt. 
3. J. E. Cramer, Jr. 4. Zelda Goodwin. 


Always write your name on the back of your 
sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Something To Answer 








EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF Fi, 


Widely Known n Scientist Dice 
Wonderful Chemical That Is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison 
Harmless to Stock. 


pe 
> sao 


Flies are one of the most dangerous 
annoying things with which the farmer hg 
to contend. Now, through the dj 
E. R. Alexander, widely known Scientist, yo 
can rid your house and barns and ]j 
of these pests almost instantly, and withn 
trouble at all. This discovery isi in the form 
of an organic chemical that is fatal to 
and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqui 
toes and moths. 


This new discovery, which is called A 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills 
magic, farm animals and human beings are 
fected by it atall. Rid-O-Fly is also.a strong) 
lant. Flies will not come near stock or 
where Rid-O-Fly has been used. Rid-O-Fly is 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses, hers 
on hg n fact that flies do untold harm to rae 
mais irs 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his 
will rid your house, barns and live = of 
pests that he offers to send a $3.00 supp! vs 
$1.25 and a few cents extra postage pat Berd 
delivery, on the guarantee that if FRid-O-Fly does 
not work it will an you nothing. 

SEND NO MONEY— just your name and address, 
and this introductory offer will be mailed at ones 


Alexander Laboratories, ‘ 
1501 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Ma 


New 300%s::-Lan 





lamps, hanging lemps, Jenterns, 
Work all or spare time. You 
teke orders. We deliver by 


| 


mere A 


Big 
Bow on. rite todey for 
oun end 6 i offer. 


208 Lamp Bids, 


AGENT 
FREE Quy ‘ 








40. How does a cow kick as compared with 
a horse? 

41. Do cows have front teeth on the upper 
jaw? 

42. What other farm animal has the same 
arrangement of teeth? 

43. How many permanent teeth does a cow 
have? 

Answers to July Questions 


35. Earthworms digest the soil by swallow- 
ing the dirt as they go. The soil passes through 
the body of the worm and then it is pushed to 
the top of the ground. It is estimated that 
about ten tons of soil per acre pass through 
the bodies of these worms each year. 

36. Earthworms are beneficial to the soil 
by opening it up so that water can enter, by 
enabling plant roots to grow deeper, and by 
bringing to the surface soil from which the 
various plant-foods have not been taken. 
Therefore, earthworms are good for something 
besides bait: for fish-hooks. 

37. Earthworms usually remain in _ the 
ground during the day, wandering about only 
at night. 

38. Sometimes after heavy rains they may 
be found on top. of the ground. Thus some 
people think they were “rained down.” 
Worms are not “rained down.” 

39. The earth that is swallowed as the worms 
dig contains decaying, Ain SR matter which 
is used as food 











If Your Feet Ache | ) 
and Throb at Night” 
Massage them wit 
Soothing, Coolin 


‘Inentholatum| 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,V 


BUNIONS 
EAT ie say 4+ 
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oxseae iol and! : 


PATENTS =: 


Jacobi & Jacobi, 388 Py a wi 
Switches fusde from combings,, The nara 
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i New Kind of Egg Business 
: Continued from page 24 @ on [ 0 
n 58° to 60° F. Whien candled and graded 


dy are Tepacked in paper-lined cases for 
“Moment, arriving in New York City in a 
condition. ; 
We ship every business day of the year and 
this means they reach the markets the day 
in fine condition, commanding the high- 
at prices for their respective quality and 


Two Prices for Eggs 


method of payment. I pay two prices, 
fe low price when the eggs are picked up by 
ihe drivers, and the next week the difference 
n what has been paid and the fancy 

. This difference we term premium. 
“The driver has a report of each farmer’s 
showing how many candled, fancy; how 
‘ay medium; and how many small; the 
‘emium due and the average for all their 
of the previous week. The driver also 
‘yg what we term a road slip upon which he 
gies the date, the number of eggs received 
‘at day, the price per dozen (low price) and 
We total paid, and a copy is left with the 


Te eee ee te SES is HOST I CSOT ig OE 


‘fn order to identify each farmer’s eggs, 
s road slips are numbered in duplicate, 
mih provision for one number to be detached 
ced with the farmer’s eggs, showing 

pon the detached slip the number of dozens 
ived. When the candler candles these 
ms he notes whether this corresponds with 
ieeggs in the case, and if not he makes a 
whether short or over. This difference is 


‘ier deducted or paid for the next week. 
Tis happens occasionally, as in most in- 

es the farmer tells the driver how many 
yhas and the driver pays accordingly, which 
igs considerable time. Sometimes they 


lave some.of the eggs out of the fillers, and 
s has ree pape, they -_ oe On - 
Isthan they actually have. It has n my 5 i ; n Rain avs 
igerience that when I am honest with the ON°T wait until after the first 5 A It pe mes é Pays 

fmer, he is honest with me, and the farmers skid. Put Weed Chains on your yi To Use Weed Chains 


r to improve the quality, in order to P ‘ hf 
ie premiums. tires at the first threat of rain, and Hh Wags For Safety 


ee my rice on ae cage pasiticote, the | you will have protection against 

Memi-gathered ‘‘firsts’’ and the fancy hennery RE * 

n and rbite eggs. We pay the local injury, Car damage and lawsuits. 
ie plus the premium or difference of the va z 
ier markets, reaching a premium during Weed Tire Chains are now made 

fimmer of ten cents a dozen, and some- in two patterns: WEED DE LUXE 


teas high as twelve cents a dozen. This : “ a 
m generally prevails during the hot with the Reinforced Cross Chains 


maths when most. eggs going to market are | that give much greater mileage, and 
the poorer qualities. st: 
we find farmers that persistently neglect the familiar WEED that has safe- 
tare of their we  - not — from guarded motorists and pedestrians 
as it costs considerable to collect eggs 
oo. we _ ones, if ne them, for so ey oe 3 
purchased without the expense of ° 
mgafter them. I do not handle any eggs The name WEED is stamped on 
country stores, or hucksters who take the Cross Chain Hooks and on the 
“5 og a shell on. new Lever Locking Connecting 
Checking Up on the Farmers Hooks of Weed and Weed De Luxe 


plete record is kept of each farmer's Chains. 
Sthroughout the year and I can tell at a 
# what quality of eggs each farmer is 
ing, and by this means can determine 
it is profitable to continue buying and / a 
ig or drop him from our list. SCO AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 


A Totten, embryo and blood spots are : 
dand not paid for, being deducted from In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


etemium the next week. I want to state, District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
m, that rotten or embryo eggs are very THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
With us, not averaging two dozen in 
fases. Blood spots are really not the 

Mrs fault, and he has no means of de- _ yey on ; AE NA wy 

mining which hen lays them, as it is not $ $ 

Mucal for the farmer to trapnest his hens. l 00 2300 YEAR. 

outlet for fancy quality eggs is, I y 


", unlimited, but the shipper must know ‘' -S. RAILWAY 
0 deliver fancy couality. A few poor ; ft Men—Boys 18 to 35. 


“4 in a i : . id 
ae ® case will condemn the whole lot. 4 = : . Mail Coupon Immed tely 
; ’ Franklin Institute, Dept. A-249, Rochester, N.Y. 


Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Specimen Railway Mail 
4 Clerk Examination questions; (2) Tell me how I can get a 


NO LAYOFFS ,’ chcainsbic and schedule of examination poe. 
PAID VACATIONS 


Travel—See your country. Common education / 
MAIL COUPON AT ONCE © AGATERS........2--0serseeneneorens sneseececegnsscssnsessgeen eer: 
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STOP SHOVELING 


: ,Pigeon: “The farmer put | Dependable Holst makes 
“duck eggs under Mrs. Hen | Selections of pure seed of Trumbull, ‘“Ohic dump body out of any old 
dumbhead has been sitting al an, Poole vertetios 5 starting high- | } or oa had f Sruok chnaaies 
” ade seed crops. We have a. quan easily attached; costs little: 

now for three weeks. i of very fine seed. Booklet. Samples. < write for price. 


Pigeon: ‘‘I never concern I, | 
: oO. C. SHEPARD CO. DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING company 


ate eteire of the | Box 32, Medina, Onto | ool 
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Expert Farm Shop Work ’ 
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Uses for Old Machinery Seats 


N nearly every farm one for the house and the other 
there are old cultiva- the shop. . 
tors, old plows, old Keep on getting tools, a few 
disk harrows, or some other a time, until you have a get @ 
ach strong chisels, a standard square g 
ere arte lg a be very care 
Zs \ of that, for it is a valu 
Mends, Wraps, YY delicate instrument—two a 
1 whetstones, coarse and d 
Insulates ; WS adz, a small hench-vise, a je 
“lap - = square, a bevel-square, a comy 
Tirro, the new water- 77% Z =r a saw-set, a cold-chigel & sere 
proofed mending tape, . S Z | driver, a nail-set, some Tatdaiby 
iia iacitdtey ‘caaitiadiad, : \ three-cornered and flat files, a 
: Hf, i rasp and finally a drawshave @ 
from a broken vase to a \\\ some good planes. A good 
cracked axe handle. : /, ‘ \\’ screw is also a farm necessity, 


Sticks to metal, china, Farmer Vine 


glass. Insulates electric ° wae 
wires. Nothing just like Soldering Equip 


it. 15¢ 25¢ 50c. Ask | kind of an implement that has a seat on it. ‘auses Rus 

; d f $ Before selling these old machines to the Causes Ru sly Too 

your druggist. _ junk-dealer, take off the seats. There area Many tools in the farm workshop, sug 

. . , . | dozen and one places they can be used on chisels, bits, saws, etc., are too expensivil 

pnw gts Saas cee 4.038 the farm, besides being be endangered with my 
placed on home-made . \ wa but if a home-sold 














cR & 1K, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
«4: ean mmatoe mammalian er praaminta I harrow carts, drags, and outfit is kept in the 
Name ve . other home-made ma- : : box, or close to the 
chines. on the bench, rust wih 
: The grindstone seat get them in spite of yoll 
| shown in Fig. 1 came care to avoid dam 
| from an old cultivator. y | in the shop. ‘ee 
A seat on the grindstone : I learned this by at 
is necessary when there experience and not until” 
is a device for foot power | —————---— an elderly tinsmith a 
| and a can for water; nlained the cause dat 
| and no respectable farm i} earn to cork the a 
| would have any but this | bottle with a glass; 
kind of grindstone. | per and place the} 
Fig. 2 shows an \old | of sal ammoniac in 
| implement seat used for ty = a tight fitting ¢ 
| a seat in a swing. This when not In use, 
can be hastened to the ’ These two essentials 
branch of a tree, or to a of the soldering 
specially built frame as ment are very 
mo a indicated in the square promos om 
9 ag wy rt ‘ig. 2: A swit ; negligence 
You can buy all the material for a com- ely — ei ASanda ne ’ , pnt will surely 
plete home direct from the manufac- little tots a great deal. sult in damage. 
turer and save four profits on the The seat can be hung est “44 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. Sad ten a Analted " “St d” joints, 0 
lth dita Readies oft ladies ant: to-Mh. wtahowe with wire if desired. _starved } 
doors, woodwork, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, Fig: 3 shows a seat joints in which ‘ 
roofing and complete drawings and iatructions. ‘High: | | fastened to a piece of of glue between 
and outside finish. Many other designs. 4 re | gas-pipe, set in concrete, on a playground. wood surfaces is not continuous, are cam 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catetes o- 2768 | What other use have you found for an old _ by the application of pressure to ; 
The ALADDIN Co., SOCHIG AN | implement seat? while the glue is too fluid. . To preva 
ington, North ; Portland, T Ontario this trouble, let the glue thicken on fhe 


GC New Book | Shop Tools lighter pre 
of Farms | Of course, you have a shop. And after you 
If you seek good farm land, send for FREE COPY New | have it, what ought you to have in it? 
9g RED B KA eouie Gonity Farms. prover - First and foremost, a set of 
ive n a | ‘ . . 
ae ow ocean Tse products are doles wit wed oo! bits and augers, of all sizes; 
values are bound to go up with them. e own hundreds | and don’t get them at the 


of fine farms in the heart of the Corn Belt, which it will | ;, 4 
pay you to investigate. You will find prices and terms at- | five-and-ten-cent store, either. 


tractive. Send for book today. No obligation. Get some good ones while you 
THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY |§ are about it. Back of the 
World’s Largest Dealers in Improved Farm Lands bench nail up a strip of inch- 

Home Office: 132 E. Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana board with holes in it to stand 


Detroit Ligonier Chicago | the bits up in. Get a good . 
| stock to go with the bits and Drill hole 


hang that up on a hook close 
| by the bits. A couple of nails 
| driven into the wall an inch Detail of 
apart will hold the augers. how to prepare 
Then get good saws, rip and end of pipe before 
cross-cut. Farmers as a rule Spreading 
are npeatty short of good saws. 
o reason why they should be. A saw is 
| one of the most indispensable tools on the 
| farm. Some hooks back of the bench will 
INVENTORS destiny to setbite siiauhd ound hold these, if they don’t run away with 
for our free Guide Book “How to Get | SOme careless man. 


Your Patent.” Randolph &Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.c. | A couple of hammers will come handy, 
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d Retaining Ohio Fertility 


Continued from page 9 


und limestone or its equivalent per acre— 
tah the expectation of repeating the dose 

tevery ten years. In Western Ohio, 
le half the quantity of limestone, and 
‘at until chemical tests show distinct 
dity before repeating the dose. 


Very Few Crops Need Fertilizer 


‘i Nitrogen 


henitrogen supply must be maintained on 
dail if profitable crop production is to 
peontinued, but at the pa prices of 
yn uce the cost. of nitrogen, even 
purchased in its cheapest and most 
ecatriers, nitrate of soda or sulphate 
¢mmonia, is seldom recovered in field 


” 


m clover is grown every third or 
h season, however, and when farm 
which is one of the resultant 
s of clover growing, is carefully 
mi and is used primarily as a source of 
gen and potassium, it will be only on 
mple' ely exhausted soils, and there only 
jatemporary expedient, that the pur- 
of fertilizer nitrogen will be justified. 
Pilasstum, when purchased in its cheap- 
ad most effective carrier, muriate of 
gash, has been used with profit on lands 
which hay and straw as well as grain 
bye been sold, but even on such soils the 
im of this element, in factory-mixed 
ilwers, has seldom been recovered. 


rs Should Raise Clover and Feed It 


i the tractor and the automobile shall 
as completely supplanted the horse on 
Dhio farm as the auto-truck, the taxicab 
the automobile have done in the city; 
mil Doctor Kellogg has persuaded all 
imericans to become vegetarians; and until 
chemist has produced a satisfactory 
ic substitute for milk, there will be 
te on every Ohio farm for the clover- 
and the feeding stable. 
Ohio farmers are now saying that they 
not produce enough manure; but when 
learn that manure is valuable only for 
temical constituents and, consequently, 
‘it should be used only as a carrier of 
® constituents, they will use it very 
wntly from what they are now doing. 
my are accustomed to the purchase of a 
t containing twice as much phos- 
r as of ammonia and potash com- 
mei, but when they apply manure they 
Mm wsing a fertilizer containing approxi- 


By twice as much each of ammonia and 


Mash as of phosphoric acid. 
men such a. fertilizer as this is used in 
tion with the growing of clover in 
on, there can not be any other outcome 
=i & great waste of nitrogen—the cost- 
ment of soil fertilization when pur- 
ti in the fertilizer sack, but the chea 

“when obtained through the clover field 
stable—unless the manure is 
ee Or supplemented with some 
met of available phosphorus; for in the 
me of the plant it is as important to 
re nitrogenous against the non- 
1 8 constituents of the ration 
=), 88 it is in feeding the animal, if 

A economical outcome is to 


Pour Rules for Ohio Farmers 

tai principles may be laid 
3 ite tal to any Ohio farm. 
'. of such lands as are not 
rained by gravel or strati- 


Bt Kiet, e alone may produce 
atect, but it is essential to the 
“ectiveness of manures and fer- 

py Production and saving of manure 
* te part of the plan of 


= oe 


management on every farm, but it should 
not be forgotten that manure can not return 
to the land all the nitrogen and phosphorus 
withdrawn by the crops, even though all 
the crops are fed and all the manure is 
saved. Some nitrogen will be lost from the 
manure under the most careful system of 
handling, and phosphorus will be carried 
away under any system of farming that 
involves the sale of grain, meat or milk. 
The loss of phosphorus will be least where 
the farm produce is converted into sugar, 
butter or wool, but even then it is difficult 
to avoid some loss. 4 

3. The loss of nitrogen should be recov- 
ered by systematic crop rotations in which 
some leguminous crop shall be grown as 
frequently as possible. A rotation that is 
giving excellent results is one of corn, soy- 
beans, wheat and clover, thus giving two 
legumes of different character in each four- 
year period. Following is the actual 
eleven-year average outcome of this rota- 
tion as compared with one of corn, oats, 
wheat and clover, on a Miami soil: 


I. Corn-Oats-Wheat-Clover Rotation 


Oats Wheat Clover Total 

Bus. Bus. Lbs.  value* 
Unfertilized 47.3 465 121 2,412 $72.00 
Fertilized 61.6 55.7 26.3 3,092 103.00 


II. Corn-Soybeans-Wheat-Clover Rotation 


Corn 
us. 


Corn a Wheat Clover Total 
Bus. us. Bus. Lbs. value 
Unfertilized 563. 21.3 14.0 2,840 $93.00 
Fertilized 70.4 25.3 29.3 3,615 128.00 

*Corn is valued at half a dollar a bushel, oats at 
one-third of a dollar, wheat at $1, soybeans at $1.25, 
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hay at $10 a ton, corn-stover and bean haulm at 
$4 and straw at $2. The fertilizing consists of 500 
pounds acid phosphate and ninety pounds muriate 
of potash, divided between the three grain crops in 
each four-year peri The addition of nitrogen to 
this fertilizer has not increased the yield in either 
rotation. 

4. The drain of phosphorus has been 
universal in Ohio, and can be offset only by 
the purchase of this element in feeds or 
fertilizers. We do not expect our work 
animals to work without feed and do not 
hesitate to purchase feed for them when 
necessary, but with crops it is different. 
Nitrogen may be stolen from the atmos- 
phere by clover; potassium may be obtained 
by clover and other crops from the vast 
store in nearly all Ohio soils; but phos- 
phorus myst be brought in from outside. 

These four fundamental principles apply 
to all Ohio soils, of whatever origin or tf 
ever history, and to all crops, but there are 
other points that are governed in large 
measure by the geological origin or the 
human history of the land. 

Soils derived from sandstones or non- 

calcareous shales, may be expected to show 
lime exhaustion at a much earlier date than 
those originating in limestones or limestone 
gravels, and farms from which hay and 
straw as well as grain have been sold are 
more likely to respond to both lime and 
potassium than those from which the grain 
Only has been sold, or which have been used 
chiefly for milk production; but use neither 
lime nor potash indiscriminately. 
_ Different crops have different appetites; 
lime is much more important to clover than 
to the cereals, and more so to alfalfa than 
to red clover. Wheat responds more 
promptly to phosphorus than does corn, 
while corn makes better use of potash than 
wheat. When systematic rotation is prac- 
tised these differences become of minor 
importance, for the fertilizing should be 
adjusted to the entire rotation, not to any 
single crop. 
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‘Wheat Surplus Nightinares 


Continued from page 8 


advertising of it as though it were some- 
thing abnormal and threatening. 

I am unable to see anything in the wheat 
situation which justifies the present extreme 
pessimism so prevalent among producers, 
nor the price ideas that are entertained by 
buyers. 


Figures To Be Relied On 


About the only definite figures that we have, 
by which to measure wheat supplies, are the 
monthly reports of stocks held in second 
hands throughout the world. Wheat pro- 
duced and bread consumed are matters of 
guesswork, but second-hand stocks are 
fixed and definite. 

During the war the allied countries, by 
patriotic urging, increased wheat production 
to a point where on’ August 1, 1919, there 
were in second-hand stocks in the world 306 
million bushels. That is, at the end of the 
crop year in the northern hemisphere, and 
before the new crop begins to accumulate, 
there was in second hands enough wheat to 
meet Europe’s import needs for six months, 
without drawing upon the new foreign crops. 
From that date each year, up to and in- 
cluding 1922, the second-hand stocks have 
been steadily shrinking, last year being 
only 124 million bushels, or less than pre- 
war holdings. In other words, measured 
by wheat actually in sight at the end of 
the crop year, the world for the past four 
ag has consumed more wheat than it 

produced, thus drawing each year upon 
the eg ana accumulated as a war effort. 

The figures for the present year are not yet 
available, of course, but the indications are 
that again consumption has either exceeded 
production or at least is very closely bal- 
anced with it, and this in face of the fact 


that the European rate of consumption has 
been markedly smaller than expected. On 
January 1 of this year, world second-hand 
stocks were 301 million bushels, or. 68 
million more than the year before; but on 
June 1 these stocks were down to 207 
million, or only 17 million more than last 
vear. 


Eating All the Wheat Grown 


It appears, therefore, that during the first 
five months of this year we drew from ac- 
cumulated stocks of the world 51 million 
bushels more than we did last year—a rate 
which if maintained during the next two 
months would give a smaller carry-over this 
year than last. 

In the face of these facts it should be evi- 
dent that wheat growers are unnecessarily 
depressed. Production and consumption 
the world over are very closely adjusted, 
and there is no occasion for dumping the 
present crop upon the market. In fact, the 
trouble is in marketing methods rather than 
in the quantities of grain for sale. If we 
ever get away from mass action under the 
lead of a hysteria that ignores facts, we'will 
find that the wheat situation is funda- 
mentally sound. 
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Those inchworms do make good wickets 





The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps 
of research investigators and practical workers and advisers, 
are at the command of each and every one of Our Folks. 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest 
Others are answered in personal 


to the general reader. 
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National Service 
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Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered: by Experts 


Land Needs Drainage 


Y land is in a river bottom, and is 

M black, sticky and wet. It seems to 

have some alkali in it. Corn, wheat, 

oats, vegetables and peach trees all died. 

Apple trees did fairly well. What can I do 
to improve this land? W. P., Oklahoma, 


Your land needs drainage. If you can 
afford to put in tile, that is the best kind of 
drainage. Otherwise, put in deep ditches close 
enough together to carry off the water. This 
will dry out the land, and eventually cure the 
trouble with alkali. 


Tenant Should Get One-Third 


I want to lease my farm, including all stock, 
implements, in fact everything one needs 
on a farm, on shares. We still owe a good 
bit on the farm, and have some improve- 
ments yet to make, hence can not afford to 
be more liberal than necessary. ~ What 
terms should I offer a tenant? Mrs. E.S. 


Since the tenant would furnish only the 
laber, he should get one-third of the products 
of the farm. This assumes that if concentrated 
feed is to be bought, the owner buys it. The 
renter should get one-third merely for his 
labor. 


One-Man Farming 


I wish to raise chickens, sheep, potatoes, 
fruit trees and strawberries. What do you 
consider the smallest size farm that would 
be profitable to a resident farmer? 

H. A. Oelrich. 


The combination of farm enterprises men- 
tioned in your letter is one that does not work 
well together; at least sheep do not belong 
with the chickens, potatoes, fruit trees and 
strawberries. Leave out sheep, and the other 
enterprises do work well together and they do 
not take a great deal of land to give a man all 


he can attend to. Much depends upon the 
help you have. ne man, with nothing else 
to do, could take proper care of five acres of 
strawberries, except at picking time. With 
suitable equipment, by way of machinery, 
two men could grow about forty acres of 
potatoes without other help than at planting 
time and picking time. Dae man, without 
other help, could take care of twelve to fifteen 
hundred chickens; ten acres of fruit trees 
would keep one man pretty busy, but he could 
give them what attention they need except at 
spraying time and harvest. At these periods 
he would need help. One man alone could 
handle an acre of strawberries; five acres. of 
fruit trees; eight or ten acres of potatoes and 
four or five hundred hens, but he would be 
kept pretty busy. It would take about 
twenty acres for these things, including the 
yards and lots, and there ought to be at least 
ten more acres to raise feed for the horses and 
for a cow, which every farm family should 


























Mr. Jones was just in time to rescue 

his favorite farm paper, that the sum- 

mer boarder’s children were going to 
use to start a bon-fire 


questions referring to any branch or phase of farm work? 
farm life, farm home, farm activities or general farm condi.’ 
tions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), th 

constituting what we call a 


letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a two-ceng | 
stamp and your address label from The Farm Journal: 


Green Manures 


I was taught that livestock is negg 
maintain soil fertility. Can it bes 
otherwise? F. 8) 
Yes, by means of green manures 
tilizers. A good clover or alfalfa 
turned under once every four or five ye 
an occasional crop of cowpeas, crimson} 
(on the Atlantic coast), rye and h, 
turned under will supply humus and @ 
the nitrogen needed. Liberal applicat 
acid phosphate and muriate of potadl 
the use of green manure crops, 
good crops. a 
e 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckme 


Interest on Purchase Ma 


If A buys a farm from B and agrees 
one-half of all milk checks month 
he pay interest on the entire gmt 
purchase money at the end of the yea 
out deduction for the amounts p 
Pennsylvania. E. 
This matter should be governed 
terms of the contract of sale. If not 
by the contract, the presumption is fi 
payment made should be applied first 
payment of the interest then due 4 
balance applied on the principal, I 
reduced principal amount at o 
year on which interest is to be paid. 


Widow’s Dower 


Some years ago my father-in-law 
intestate, survived by his widow and 
children, a son and a daughter, bol 
whom were married. For a small 
sideration, the son and daughter# 
away their interest in the property bela 
to the estate, to the widow, but neimthe 
son’s wife nor the daughter's” 
united in these conveyances. Latertit 
my husband, died, and his death has 
followed by the death of his mother, i 
Continued on page &5 i 





leaned year farmers trustingly hand 
over large sums of money to sharks of 
various kinds, and the worst feature of it is 
they are so afraid of being laughed at that 
they keep the transaction a secret and let 
their fellow beings get swindled. 

Once and for all, the man who offers an 
unlawful rate of interest and the man who 
proposes te give more than the market price 
for property, are sure to need more careful 
scrutiny than that the average farmer is 
competent to give. The kinks of the law 
and the tricks of swindlers are for legal 
minds to fathom, so the farmer who goes 
into a deal of any sort without consulting 
competent authority must be prepared to 
take a big risk. 

One of the easiest of the schemes worked 
upon farmers is to offer a very attractive 
price for a farm, usually a mortgaged farm 
that. the owner is anxious to dispose of. I 
have seen this scheme worked more than 
once. 

A stranger comes and looks the place 
over and says that he thinks he knows a 
man who will give a good price for the farm. 
Of ee the yee who mg been ory. 
it at a lower figure, rly jumps at the 
chance. A Cimaabdlicil haved upon and 


Kiss Your Money Good-By 
By Hilda Richmond 


in a few days the prospective buyer appears. 
He is pleased with the farm, but his business 
interests are such that he can not buy 
except under contract until he disposes of a 
farm or some property elsewhere. How- 
ever, he will pay $1,000 down, possibly 
more, depending upon the size of the farm, 
and take immediate possession of chattels 
and all if the owner will contract for de- 
livery of deed some months later. Usuall 
this deal is pulled off in early spring, al- 
though it works at other seasons. 
The delighted farmer lets go of the 
proposition that he has found too heavy 
for his time, or strength, or age, or business 
ability, contracting to take a second mort- 
gage for the amount over and above the 
first mortgage which the new owner is to 
assume. An attractive rate of interest is 
named for the second mortgage, which is 
to be paid first, and the new owner whose 
interests are large elsewhere, according to 
his representations, puts a man on the farm 
and the retired farmer moves to town or to 


’ 


a smaller place... ¢2i2-9ode fi» 


When the new owner gets on 
things begin to happen. E 
crowded to the limit, no repaits 
taxes are unpaid and the interest 
mortgages, first and second, goes4 
In the meantime he is having diiieg 
raising the money for the other pay 
and after long suspense, and | 
litigation, the owner has to take? 
The former owner can not prove 
two sharpers divided the large com 
which was collected when the cont 
entered into, but it looks very 2 
the game was played by the two @ 

roceeds of the farm and the e 
or the investment of $1,000. 4 
business interests of the eager DUY® 
to be worthless mortgaged lands ah 
encumbered business rooms 10 2&8 
serted towns, and so no recourse ™ 
had by law. 

In one instance as much 88 99 
realized by the outlay of the 
payment, A man lost the 
timber from his land, the use 
one season, the. commission B&F 
taxes, and the injury to the lané oy 
it, but he was glad to take the 
a sadder.and a wiser man. 


r 
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fade Hardly Enough 
Support My Family 


Hi4| When I think back to this time 
last year and recall that I was then 
making barely enough for my fam- 
ily to live on, I can ly realize 
that my present salary of $400 a 
month is not just a pleasant dream. 


A year ago I was what you might 

calla “‘jack-of-all- trades and mas- 

ter of none.’’ Today I am a trained 
eman, holding a the job of foreman 
n’s main garage—and all because I made 

nr of automobiles i in the big school at Detroit, 
of the automobile industry. 


silearned about the Michigan State Automobile 
through an advertisement I saw one day in 
ine—and I have never been so glad over any- 

t my life as over answering that ad. The 





infor n I received in reply to my letter to the 


ol opened up an entirely new field to me. 
een never realized how much money could 
de in the automobile business—and how many 

sigaying jobs were open in it for trained men. 
" tion which I received is all contained in 
wee Book which the Michigan State Automobile 

vol will be glad to send you upon request—to- 
th a 100-page Catalog of the mammoth 
Detroit to which students come from all 
the country. Send for the FREE Book 
Catalog, as I did, and find out how easy it is for 
io get into the $400-a-month class like myself 
nds of other young fellows like me. Write 


Ithigan State Automobile School 


Bidg. Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) 


MINERAL. 
\COMPOUND 


SYMPTOMS 
HEAVES 


$3.00 BOX 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 
money refunded 
N $1.00 Box sufficient } 
for ordinary cases Y 
' Postpaid on receipt of price. ot mice fs 
pe P Writetordescriptive booklet 
REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 








HB OOMFORTABLE— 


the Brooks Appliance, 
brn acientific inven- 
te ie Fupture sufferers 

t has = a 


atic Air bind Vand draw a, 6. ©. SROOND 


‘op Ne 
Rives or plasters. y hay Cheap. Sent on trial to 
we its worth, Never on sale in stores o every 
made er, the proper size and shape 

ee Cashion ding on the nature of each case. 
me, oy sa "toa for trademark bearing 


ga of C. E. Brooks which appears 
vor None other —, Full infor- 
bem et sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


AS APPLIANCE C0., 234 N. State St. Marshall, Mich. 


AVES | Use? 1 2 large ars Cost nt $2.50, 


Money back éf not satisfactory 
at $1.25 often sufficient. in powder form. 


dg p, NEWTON'S 











NEWTON REMEDY ¢ CO. oledo, Ohie 


Write today for free in- 
struction book and 

Record of Invention blank. 

or model for personal opinion. 
m, Registered Patent Lawyer, 

tes Washington, D. C. 


-matwey ta Mail Mt Clerk: $133 month. 
if vernment Service. Age 
, ‘Conamon education Vacations, Hotel 
at name for examinations. 
‘questions FRE 
institute; 2, Columbus, 0. 
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a Folks forget to renew, and 


f the Paper oe. It’s safest to pay 
for ‘Tour years imiore, 
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Legal Questions 
Continued from page 54 


a will devising this entire property to her 

daughter. Have I any interest in this 

property which can now be asserted? 
Pennsylvania. Old Subscriber. 


Upon the death of your father-in-law 
intestate, the title to all his real estate passed 
to your husband and his sister, subject to 
their mother’s dower, consisting of a life estate 
in one-third of such property. “Your hus- 
band’s conveyance of his interest in the prop- 
erty to his mother was valid, except that it 
did not have the effect of depriving you of 
your dower in his share. Upon his death, 
your right to the possession and enjoyment of 
your dower in his share accrued to you, and 
you are entitled to recover this by a suit 
brought at any time within twenty-one years 
after your husband’s death. Of course your 
dower interest is only a life estate, and you 
have no interest in the property which you can 
convey for a longer period than your life or 
which you can leave by will to your children. 


Right of Illegitimate Child 
To Inherit 


Where an illegitimate child is sworn on to 
a man in a bastardy proceeding, and the 
father pays the amount ordered by the 
court to be paid by him for the support 
of the child, do these circumstances give the 
illegitimate child the right to inherit from 
the father? Subscriber, Nebraska. 

No. These circumstances in themselves are 
not sufficient to entitle the child to inherit 
from its putative father.. Under the statutes 
in Nebraska, the illegitimate child is entitled 
to inherit from its putative father only where 
the father has, by a writing signed by him in 
the presence of a competent witness, acknowl- 
edged himself to be the father of the child, or 
where he has married the mother of the child 
and adopted the child into his family 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 


Blistering with Drugs 


Will you please tell me what to use for a 
blister, how to apply it, and how long to 
leave it on? P Oe Fide 


For blistering purposes use a mixture of one 
dram each of powdered cantharides and 
biniodide of mercury and one and one-half 
ounces of lard. Clip off the hair and brush 
the skin clean and dry. Rub in the blister for 
fifteen minutes and then smear some more of 
it on the surface. Tie the horse up short so 
that he will be. unable to kick or bite the 
blistered part. Wash the blister off in forty- 
eight hours and then apply a little lard daily. 
It is best not to blister in extremely hot or 
cold weather. Also do not apply blister any- 
where on the back behind the withers. Apply 
lard to the sound skin below the part to be 
treated. 


Tumor on Cow’s Tail 


My cow has a lump on her tail. It was small 
before she had a calf, but now it is as big 
as a cocoanut. It was hard, then it broke. 
No matter came from it as I expected, only 
blood. Please advise what I should do. 
Some people tell me I should cut it open or 
else cut the tail off, but I am depending 
upon your advice. F. J., Wisconsin. 
If the cow is white in color the tumor is 
probably cancerous and known as a pigment 
or melanotic tumor. Such tumors are usually 
incurable and return worse than ever when 





Town Girl (on seeing set of Sante for 


first time): “‘Mercy! Look what a 

funny blanket they’ve got on that horse, 

it’s nothing but holes tied together 
with shoe-strings” 





ay a aout the Melo 


MELOTTE BB eABeR. :, Bene, 6-425 Chicago 








Cost U. S. Govt. $24.50 


You Buy It For $2.00 


Brand new Marching Compass. 
Solid bronze, with luminous 
dial and jeweled bearings. Fo- 
cusing lens, easy to use. Com- 
fete with instructions, in plush 

ined leather case with belt 
loop. Areal bargain. Postpaid 
in U. S. for $2. 


2 e 
e Famous. Mauser 12- 
oO ener Shotgun, Bolt $14. 95 


action 2 shot repeating. Full choke, 27-inch Krupp 

stéel barrel, pistol grip. Hard shooting, stro: 

and finely balanced. Best value ever offer 
ne money; pay postman on delivery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 N South St. (Est. 1913) Boston, Mass. 


Farm With Your Ford 


TRACTOR 


Doing 4 horsea work 
For less than $200.00 com- 
lete, uses your regular 
orse im lamente. "The 
Adapto-Tractor makes 
fa} the second hand Ford 
) into a powerful tractor 
that plows, harrows and 
harvests your crops. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back, six years of success 
ful use. Attaches and detaches easily and quickly. AGENTS 
make big money demonstrating. Includes Belt Power At- 
tachment giving 8 Horse Power. Write for free circular 
and names of owners. 


GENEVA TRACTOR COMPANY, Dept. M, Geneva, Ohic. 











With This 

Low- 
Priced 
Tool 


DITCH — DRAIN — TERRACE 
cleans 


Pee 

reversible. Horse or tractor drawn. 

OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
ee 


MICHIKOFF Wiest 


Wonderful new variety. Extra hardy and finest 
quality. (Introduce this extraordinary yielder into 
your neighborhood. Big money in growing this 
variety. Indiana Experimental Station recommends 
it. rite for circular and catalog describing. this 
new prize ae 

Have KHARK' KANRED, TURKEY. RED, RED 
ROCK, ROSEN IN RYE, ALFALFA, TIMOTHY and all field 
seeds. Write toda EE samples and low veel 

American Field Seed Co.. Dept. 109, m. 


SILK SHIRTS 


Direct from the manufacturer at wholesale prices. 
Save $1 to $4 on each garment. Send for samples. 
PIONEER SHIRT CO., 87 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


PATENT Booklet Free. Highest References Best 











Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St, Washingtos, D. C. 


Gives the Right Answer 


NATIONAL SERVICE will help on practically 
everything pertaining to farming or having to do 
with farm or home life or rural commynity affairs. 
It gives the t answer, . 
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removed. You should have a veterinarian 
determine what is wrong and what should be 
done. The tail may be amputated above the 
growth and the wound cauterized, if the 
tumor is not close to the body. 


Colt Injured in Fence 


About two months ago, a neighbor of ours 
had a colt fall through a fence and dislocate 
its left shoulder. The colt being a favorite 
and being in good condition, he could not 
kill it, so he wanted me to kill it for — 
but I got his permission to write and ask 
your advice in the matter. 

Montana. H. D. 

Dislocation of the shoulder is comparatively 
rare, and we think it more likely that the 
shoulder-blade was fractured at its narrow 
part or neck. An examination would, however, 
be necessary to determine the exact nature of 
the injury. If the colt can get about fairly 
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well and is eating and thriving well, we should 
advise that you let it live ard treat the shoulder 
by coating it with pine tar at intervals of two 
or three weeks. 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 
L. W. W., Mass.: Paralysis Agitans or 


Parkinson’s Disease is rarely cured. The 
remedies that relieve the tremor should only 
be given under the immediate direction of the 
attending physician. 


Mrs. S. F. B., Kans.: For a woman past the 
menopause, who has an irregular heart action, 
pains running down the left arm, and other 
complaints I would consider it very necessary 
to have blood pressure and other conditions of 
circulatory system very carefully attended to. 





New kin 


COOL KITCHEN 
ALL SUMMER 


No More Sweltering Kitchens in Summer — No 
More Fires to Build — No More Dirty Heavy 
Coal—No More Ashes in House—No More 
Scuttles to Empty—No More Smelly, Sooty 
Oil Stoves to Clutter Kitchen. a 
Roasts, Bread or Cake from Uncertain Oven. 


Makes Your Range A REAL GAS STOVE 


An amazing new invention has ended forever the days 
of woman’s slavery to al! kinds of household drudgery 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner—makes any coal or wood 
range a rea! gas stove—on and off with a valve. Gives 
much or little heat—only when you want it—at a twist 
of your wrist. states 
Bakeright in your 
Wonderful Baking 501 cia. oven — 
better and quicker than ever wo A No need for keep- 
ing a hot fire going all day. You want a batch of bread 
or biscuits, alight fluffy 
cake or piess or you 


AGENTS | ini trent 

pimoty = a yes 

ight your fire. In a jiffy 

pony gongs Sais one the oven isatafineeven 
$3,900 in six months: 
J. makes $1000 





when they are done— 

turn the fire out instant- 

ly—and your kitchen is 
Jean. 


Fords Away | *"**° 
I ging Fords.to my produ. | Burne 256 Air, 


Depoonaly. kr Fits Any Stove 
Sirsa Mr. Oliver's wonderful 


invention is made in 16 











motte ane y kind of cook stove or range without 
hanges or Grilling. ry in firebox in one minute. 
\‘Absolutel y safe, Lasts a lifetime. 


30 Days Trial 


You don’t have to be satisfied with reading about the 
Oliver. You can test it for thirty days—use it in your 

own nome pake with it in ro, oS own oven—on Mr. 
Oliver's Offer. If you mail the t= pzas ill be 


ad ate Sena aes Pere festealse 


"New Kind _ 
the coupon before you turn 


OLIVER =" sas come 


2012-H ayn St. Louis,Mo. 

mares) 10 12-HWebste 
dg-, Toronto. 

Tae REE ERE RRR RET EGG Seeegagus 

* OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. 

B 2012-H Oliver Building, St. Louis, 

Free Book, ‘‘New Kind ra wont, ** and also your @ 
ba -—_ Siow price and 80 Day Trial Off This does not ob- 
@ iizate me in any way. 
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Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAO- 
are different from the 
being medicine eppilcaters 
oa self-adhesive pur- 
ame A to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached — cannot slip, 
cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
— pooceasneny —— 
emselves at home withou' 
Reduced Fac-Simile tindpesen from werte—eneat 
Gold Medal obstinate cases conquered. Srand Prix. 
Soft as even uey * to epply—inexpensive. Awarded 
parm ral, go afte ane Lisa A of . sewer P 
natu 


afterwards n 
prove it by sending Trial. of Plapeo ot abecutely’ Ft 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao 


A BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. 
Pleasant to use ; does not blister or 


remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


Book 7 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


B BICKMORE 


Heals Horses 
While They Work 


We have made this guarantee for 
almost 38 years. Sales greater than 
ever. Bickmore ends GALLS, SORES, 

CUTS, BURNS. Every user praises 
it. If you prefer pondey & form get 
Bickmorine, All dealers have 

and 70c sizes. 
The BICKMORE COMPANY 
Maine 








ei CLAY vaste ys 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


| re ed 10 oonae for Printing ot book on 

ane Ouro. ? It une Ee I 
aon mm pore Bothy oad stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
1493 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. tll. St., indianapolis 





I can not safely give you any preseri 
knowing the exact condition of your ’ 
arteries. 


S. J. V., N. Y.: Improving heal}, 
weight by diet and exercise can best be 
by purchasing some small hand-book 
subject. Full directions would take tog 
space in this column. i 


M. V., Ore.: The only preparation ' 


which I am familiar and having a 
similar to the one you mention is FE} 
Calcium, Comp. Any druggist ought 
able to get this for you. 


C. C. P., Minn.: Treatment for rey 


curring pimples about the nose which 
redness, would depend upon the 
eruption. A good general rem 
‘“‘calamine and zinc oxide lotion,” 


Mrs. H. B. M., Tex.: The lum 
trouble you should be seen perso 


physician if possible. For relief from ae 


itching ask your druggist for an 
containing resorcin and oil of cade, 


H. A. K., Minn.: Your symptoms 
numerous that I suspect you are , 
nervous. If you really have all the 
you mention, you should place yourself 
the care of a local physician at once. ~~ 


M. P., N. Y.: As I do not know f 
of your ravenous appetite, I can not aig 
remedy. If you are well in every oth 
the only thing I can suggest is to Um} 
self-control or cultivate it if you haven 


J. A., Mont.: The after effects off 

of the toes is very unpleasant. I we 
gest that you bathe them with w 
water daily, rubbing after drying unt 
reaction is obtained. A good disti 
of witch-hazel is also a very helpful ap 

V. L., Me.: Continual pressure. 

the stom: ach with acid vomiting ma 

a serious condition. There may ® 
obstruction of the passage openi 
stomach. It may be caused by uae rati 
the stomach walls and various other iia 
You should have a thorough examination 
cluding X-ray if necessary. ‘ 


Mrs. G. J., Mich.: For cha of 
hands see “Health Questions” in Is 
of The Farm Journal. For excessive sweail 
of the feet with offensive odor, almost any! 
the antiseptic powders containing 

acid, and other ingredients will hel 

this, I would suggest putting a 

pow der in the shoes before putting them on. 


J.S. J.,I.: “Stopping up of oa 
night” is probably due to a cata! 
tion of the tubes leading from the throat 
the ear. If this is the cause, clost 
mouth tightly, holding the nose 
the same time trying to blow the noe 
often force the air into the tubes, ¢ og 
them. , Wax in the ear may also cause 
stoppage. 











“TI guess they is afraid the w 
will get freckled, so 


bonnet on it” 
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ullies, Black Locusts and Blue-Grass 
By E. E. Miller 


Sten eo ee a - ——— ee 6 BS 


Henry county, Tenn. Nine years ago 
itwas an estate of gullies—great gaping 
allies with a sparse growth of briers and 
geeds between them. When a field in that 
pat of the country decides to convert 
into a patch of gullies, it does no half- 
ay job of it. Whole acres wash away, .and 
‘dole fields become waste land. The top 
gi-and a good part of the bottom, some- 
: fimes—just gets up and starts for the 
“Yisissippi and the Gulf. 
| Some farmers, when they find their fields 
g into such chasms as this, simply 
ove back a little and let things alone, 


Ji RAINEY owns a piece of land in 


blue-grass outside of their shade. A barb 
wire fence is all that separates the locust 
plot from a field in which only briers and 
weeds grow and in which young gullies run. 

The conclusion is plain. Black locusts 
will not only hold land that is washing 
away, but will also enrich it. They add 
nitrogen to the soil. 


—_—_———_———————— 


Saving the Old Meadow 


The old meadow was almost barren. 
land grew oats at one time, 


The 
then was 


turned over to the growing of buckwheat. 








Fig. 1. 


ing that time or chance may do some- 
bing for it. Rainey set out black locusts 
ihe gullies to stop the washing. 
He planted the whole eight acres to 
t sprouts, but he only prepared part of 
‘ilor the planting, as he was advised to do, 
ai only cultivated one corner the first 
jar. On the rest of it, he just stuck out 
ieyoung trees and left ‘them to fight their 
ny. That this was not good policy, the 
today abundantly demonstrates. The 
where preparation and cultivation 
and ended are plainly evident. 
first picture shows the land as it is 
y—or rather, shows the trees as they 
today. Plenty of fence-posts in the 
we now. The stumps of the trees that 
‘Mecut will send up sprouts that will insure 
i eeance of the stand, and these 
ou geo perly thinned, grow rapidly. 
tome of them will reach post size in five or 


=, for the timber; Mr. Rainey has 

4 Paying proposition in ‘the trees alone. 

tthe whole locust plot is set to blue- 

and this blue-grass grew knee-high 

ter last summer—as good, Mr. 

ty Says, as any he has ever seen. West. 

8 is not a blue-grass country. One 

Mi have to look far and wide to find 

much blue-grass anywhere else in 

. A whole section. This grass was 

re ay sowing a bushel and a half of 
On the eight 

‘0 liming, 


WW 
1" 
i 4 | 

lhe. 














The gullies have disappeared entirely 


Then the ground was abandoned, for it 


would raise nothing. I bought it and a mort- | 


gage started to grow. After cleaning out 
the old barn and other buildings, we put 
the manuré on the sod. 
fifty loads to the acre had started a growth 
of fuzz, the land was plowed and one ton 
of lime put on to the acre. The ground was 
planted to buckwheat and seeded to timothy 
and a little orchard grass and other grasses. 
Next winter the ground was given a top 
dressing of poultry manure and coal ashes. 
Did it come to life? The result was timothy, 
red top and alsike clover five feet high, and 
the mortgage didn’t grow. D. C. Kenyon. 


To Kill Quack-Grass 


The way to kill quack-grass is to let it grow 
until it begins to blossom, then cut it for 
hay. As soon thereafter as possible, skim 
the sod loose from the underlying soil in as 
thin a layer as possible. In small patches 
this may be done with a hoe; in larger 
patches with a plow, provided the plow- 
share is broad enough to cut the entire slice 
loose from the soil, and of course sharp 
enough. In plowing, plow just as shallow 
as possible—certainly not over three inches 
deep. After this, stir the sod with a har- 
row about once every ten days until cold 
weather. If the season is a very wet one, 

you may have to 





ulizing, no 
Ration at all, 
b ts itt 


Tet ie 


Fig. 2. A sample of the gullies 


stir it oftener in 
order to keep the 
roots from get- 
ting attached to 
the underlying 
soil again. If the 
season is dry they 
will die without 
so much stirring. 
We have known 
some large fields 
of quack-grass to 
be completely ex- 
terminated in a 
single year by this 
simple method. 
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Old fashioned stoves 
ll worn out fur- 


waste money! 
_ areas cote 


ee od 


Babess Bre. Ds, 250 
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12% 


Brings Latest C “ 
Melody American ' 
Professional Saxophone 
Outfit, Compicte 
—then just $10 per month for 9 months! American 
Professional Saxophone, finest made, same as used 
by Benson Victor ist Orchestra, Paul Biese, 
other famous dagen in perfect tune; has all 
action, beautiful finish. Outfit 
a Keratol Case, Lyre, 
, Self-Instructor 


eg my 





log; or ORDER NOW and be playing! in short time! 
LYON & HEALY, 65-95 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 88 Postpaid; 3 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. Every 
M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and * ‘How to use a 
Razor.”” Maher & Grosh Co., 1177 A St., Tetede, Ohio 


SEND FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOG 


Our net price list. 

Full line of 

auto bodies 

and accesso- 

ries for Fords 

at Wholesale 

Prices. Save 

big money on 

bodies by buy- 

ing Direct from Factory. 

FOR FORD—Prices from $27.85 up. Factory to 
consumer direct—Pay only One Profit 


INTERNATIONAL BODY WORKS, 914 W. Ohio St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ul. 


RANGER $5 aMonth 


Finest bicycle built—44 Styles, col- 
ors and sizes. Factory to Rider pri- 
ces, FREE delivery,express paid on 
30days free trial.Cash oreasy pay’ts. 


IRES lamps, wheels and equip- 
ment at half usual prices, 
Send no money. Write t 
big onnaeg eo peice 


EAD CYCLECO. 2c chica 


Ford Runs 57 Miles on 
Galion of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating device has been 
invented by John A. Stransky, with which auto- ; 
mobiles have made from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. It removes all carbon, and prevents spark 
plug trouble and overheating. It can be installed by anyone 
in five minutes. Mr, Stransky wants agents and is willing 
to send a sample at his own risk. Write today to 

J. A. STRANSKY, 150 S. Fourth St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 
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fe one of the oldest patent 
firms in America we give 
Sa = at lowest con- 
charge, & service 

wen Sees Patents 


noted for results, e' 
ie Patent Sense, 7 


of Fp tiaag ag p24 — 
Lacey & Lacey, 655 F St., Wash., Sor adees. 1869 
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The Australian women have needles 
made of a little bone from the leg of 
an emu, and they thread them with 
the sinews of opossums, kangaroos or 
emus. 


A very interesting report comes 
from Japan. It says that from all 
school histories in that country -all 
militaristic ideas have been cut out. 
Lessons are given to teach children to 
understand in a friendly way the other 
nations of the world. This is what we 
call real progress. 


A kimono is what the Shah of 
Persia wears when he is all dressed up, 
and has some place to go. The only 
difference from the ordinary American 
woman’s kimono is that the sleeves 
are long and tight. His is very elabo- 
rately embroidered and is_ very 
expensive. Oh, pshaw! Oh Shah! 


A Siamese picks an elephant on 
points just the same as an American 
would judge a horse. An elephant to 
stand high up in the scale must have 
the skin unbroken and he must be 
light in color. Black toe-nails are 
desirable and these should be intact. 
The gait must be steady and even. 


This is interesting: A Croatian 
girl while tending her sheep and her 
geese will generally be found knitting. 
Before her ‘“‘teens’’ she begins upon 
her trousseau, and when she marries 
she must have enough stockings to 


last her and her husband all their* 


lives. In addition she must have 
ready a complete outfit for herself 
and for her bridegroom as well. When- 
ever a young man in that country 
gives a young girl an apple, and she 
presents him with a handkerchief, 
these simple tokens signify an engage- 
ment which rarely is broken. 


One of our subscribers from New 
Mexico tells us of a hog he saw at 
Logan, N. M., which measured seven 
feet three and one-half inches from 
nose to root of tail. The length of 
tail was two feet and the animal 
stood three feet six inches high. 
Around the middle he measured seven 
feet, and he weighed 1,000 pounds. 
At that time he was nineteen months 
old. He was one-half Poland-China, 
one-quarter Chester White and one- 
quarter ‘Duroc-Jersey. The others in 
the same litter were much smaller 
and he looked immense along side 
of them. 


Our May account of the 900-year- 
old farm has brought some very in- 
teresting letters. Here is one from 
Dr. Frank H. Durstine, of New 
Jersey: ‘‘My first pioneer American 
ancestor, Michael Dirstein, who was 
my. great-great-great-grandfather, lo- 
cated .at Sellersville, Bucks county, 
Pa., where he purchased a farm about 
200 years ago and he farmed it until 
his death. Since then some of his 
lineal descendants by same name— 
Dirstein, Durstine, Dirstine or Der- 
stine—have occupied and owned and 


cultivated the farm. Two of the 
original pioneer Michael Dirstein’s 


great-great-great-great-grandsons, Irv- 
ing and Edward Derstine, now own, 
occupy and cultivate the original 
farm.. The name has undergone some 
changes in. spelling, but this is 
authentic—they are all descendants 
of the pioneer American that first 
settled in Philadelphia and then in 
Sellersville between 1720 and 1732.” 


E have just seen a report for 1919 that said that in Massachusetts 

$582,000 more was spent for chewing-gum than was expended 
for all state supported schools. 

used in Massachusetts, think what must be used in all the other states. 
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If that much chewing-gum is 


Three Pairs of Twins 














Here you will find twin boys, twin colts and twin calves. 
We call this an extremely interesting picture. It was 
sent in by our good friend K. T. Flanagan, of Iowa 


Swat the Fly 














The Gilliams Service 
If you read the article on “Birds or Starvation” in the 
April number of The Farm Journal, you are aware that 
man must wage a new world war against insect pests and 
there can be no question but that the insect species and 
humanity are in a close rivalry for possession of the world. 
Here we see a scientific investigator of the American 
Museum of -Natural History, New York, making an 
enlarged model of the housefly in order to bring out the 

characteristics which are»so dangerous to man 


Our Folks should see that their children drink more milk. Miss 
Jessie M. Hoover, milk specialist, says that our country children do not 
drink enough milk because their parents sell it instead of using it, She 
is also responkible for the statement that country children are mor 


undernourished than their city 
cousins. The minimum amount of 
milk that each child should drink 
daily should be one pint. Itisaywal 
known fact that we have been talki 

about balanced rations for then ant 
cows for years and we forget some 
times that the human part of th 
family needs balanced rations aljo, 






















































My small daughter recently accom. 
panied me on a trip to a neighbor's 
purebred stock farm. She was pa. 
ticularly impressed with the Holstein 
cattle. Just as we were iri 
them, . black and on cat 
into the barn. “Oh, D 
look, they even have Hokey be 
to match!”’ K. B., Tow, 


At the Philadelphia zoo anim 
eat regularly a prescribed of 
food. They can’t have any tm, 
whether they howl, neigh, quack, 
crow, yell, bark, whine, purr or his, 
Here are sample daily diets: Be 
phant: One or two buckets of vege 
tables, sixteen quarts of oats and 
seventy-five pounds of hay for dessert. 
Lion: Sixteen pounds of horse meat. 
Hippopotamus: Three and one-half 
quarts of oats, same amount of bran, 
four heads of cabbage, one-half 
bushel of potatoes, and sixty poutids 
of hay to ‘top it off.” Chimpanzee: 
Oranges, raw eggs, bananas, tye 
bread and milk. He is the aristocrat 
of eaters. : 


In Virginia there is a huge mul 
berry tree, said to be at least 200 years 
old. Not much of it is left—only one 
large limb and the outer hull. Mil 
of the heart has been practically de 
cayed for a number of years. | About 
six years ago a sprout put u 
the center of the heart. This sprout 
is now ten inches in diameter and 
twenty feet tall. If desired, all thé 
old wood could be knocked off; leaving 
nothing but the new tree in its place. 
As it is such a novelty, I dee 
let the old wood. fall off on its owt 
account. Wm. H.H., Virginia. 


Sardine canneries along the Nor 
wegian coast, recently threatened with 
a complete lack of raw material owing 
to the fish remaining so deep a @ 
render fishing impossible, have solvel 
the problem of bringing the fish. te 
the surface by showing electric lights 
over the surface of the water. 
shoals had been sighted, but were 
immune from the fishermen O0-@? 
count of their depth. The 
search-lights playing over the surface 
of the waters in the fjords are 
the sardines into the cans, 
advertising men would say, “Frm 
light to the can.” 


The archaeologists (whoever they 
are) say that the length of women § 
skirts has been a matter of controvent. 
for forty centuries, and still we am 
just decide where they should 
and where they should end. 

In many countries, 
skirts—notably the. Gre - 
and the Scottish Highlanders. Jeed 
first garment which : 
after he originated in, the #0 
latitudes and began. drifting ut 
colder cliiate was probably 4 The 
skins .suspended from 4 ty 4 
Javanese men wear & a 
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skirt. The Albanian of 
Kilted skirt of knee-length msds 
white cotton or linen. The: atl 





Ponape Island, in the Cs 
skirts made of grass and 
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6 Piece Funnel 
5 Separate Uses 


SSS 
——— 


Combination 
Roaster 


aX, 
6 Quart Combination Cooker 
Iwelve US esa tancr ibed Below 


Low Steamer 
he OW DECAL 


SSI, 


Self Basting Roaster 
Milkor Pudding Pan 
Eg¢ Poacher 
Double Boiler 
Pudding Moulds 
Muffin Pan 


' ~ 3 f). Bean Baker | 
— Custard Cups 
Jelly Moulds 

Handled Baking 


Steamer 


30 Days’ Free Trial 53 Pieces 


ONLY Here is your chance to try for a whole month a Handsome, High Grade Aluminum 
Useful, and High-Grade Panelled Aluminum Set at my risk. 
Send the coupon and first payment today. The complete set 
will be sent you immediately. Learn the big difference be- 

tween percolator coffee and coffee-pot coffee. Know the e 

many uses of the Big Combination Roaster and the 6 quart € 
combination cooker. See for yourself how they save fuel, 

time and labor. Experience, by daily use, the pleasure in 12-Piece Kitchen Set 

using all the pieces. The 10 quart dish pan is also a large, If you will send your order for the 

very desirable piece. Enjoy the spick-and-span appearance Aluminum Set quickly I will send 

the 53 pieces give your kitchen. This Colonial Panelled Alum- you Absolutely Free, a Very Useful 

inum Set must be its own salesman. You must be entirely and Attractive 12-piece Kitchen 

Set with sanitary white enamel 

handles. THE SET CONSISTS OF: 

14-inch meat fork; Measuring and 

mixing spoon; Ice pick; Pot and pan 

scraper and brush; Egg and mayon- 














much you have used the set during the 30 days, you can 
Every piece in this set is genuine high-grade, pure aluminum, cover, paring talle end tet conten 
flake, crack, chip or peel. EACH AND EVERY PIECE IS lifter; Rust proof nickel plated wall 
grade Aluminum, and will give years of Honest, Faithful Service. All the 
this you can do during your 30 Days’ Free Trial. Order No. RA2520. Price, $16.95. Terms, $1.00 
Since 1893 I have been selling 
much lower than spot-cash prices elsewhere. That is why thousands 


satisfied with its High uality, its Low Price, and its Easy 
Terms. If your satisfaction is not thorough, no matter how 
return it. Your first payment and all transportation costs will 
be refunded. The trial will not cost youa penny. Important! | naise beater; Can and bottle opener; 
Mixing and draining spoon; Apple 
mirror-like in finish with a polish that cannot wear away. 
; a t Y - 
With Order All pieces are seamless, sanitary, and easy to clean. Will not ‘uate made Daneel —_ ye 
GUARANTEED TO GIVE ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. Heats | rack. All pieces hang on wall rack 
rapidly and evenly, and so saves fuel. These pieces are extra hard high- }_within easy reach. 
articles are of a large serviceable size. This set must not be confused with ordinary sets that include 
many useless thin pieces. You must judge this set by its big value, rather than its little price. And 
with order, balance $1.50 monthly. Shipped by express unless otherwise requested. 
get everything ey | need from me. Everything I sell is sent on 30 
Days’ Trial witha foney-Back Bond. Send for my Big Free Catalog 


things you have long yearned for. It shows Thousands of Bargains in 


E ps ayy man peace My a ee Stoves, Ranges, Refrig- 

erators imps. assware, Clocks, Aluminum Ware, Baby Carriages 

“I Will Trust Enamel Cooking Sets, Washing Ma hines, Sewing "Machines, Table 
inen, Silverware, Cameras, Talking Machines, Children’s Autos 

You Gladly”’ Wagons.etc, Bicycles,Guns, etc. VATHANIEL SPEAR. President 


Gi. SPEAR & C0.< 
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Dept. A-201 os Office... 





THE 53 PIECES 
9-Piece Colonial Panelied roaster of 
large capacity. 11 uses—diam. 10% 
ins.—6 ins. high. Inside milk pan 2'; 
ins. high, 8\ ins. in diam. 

1 Colonia! panelied percolator with in- 
set, capacity 7 cups (2 pcs.) 
Colonial panelled six qt. combination 
cooker. 12 uses. Pudding pan, strain- 
er or colander, casserole or bake 
dish, convex kettle, preserving ket- 
tle, self-basting roaster, combination 
cooker, corn popper or corn fiake 
toaster, cereal cooker or double boil- 
er, steamer set, cake tube, and pan- 
elled kettle cover (5 pcs.) 

1 Colonial panelled six qt. tea kettle 
and cover; 2 pieces 

1 Colonial panelled double boiler; in- 
side piece, cap. 11% qts. Outside 
plece, cap. 2 qts., and cover; 3 pieces 

1 1-gt. lipped sauce pan 

1 2-qt. lipped sauce pan 

1 Dish pan, cap. 10 qts., diam. 165 in. 

1 Colander, diameter 9\ in. 

2 Bread pans, 9% x &\ in. 

2 Colonial panelled salt and pepper 
shakers 

1 Colonial panelled toothpick holder 

3 Measuring spoons 

1 Measuring cup 1 sugar shaker 

1 Combination funnel 6 separate uses 
(6 pes.) 

1 Combination biscuit and doughnut 
cutter (2 pes.) 

1 Coffee or tea strainer 1 tea ball 

2 Jelly or layer cake pans with loose 
bottoms, diam. 10 in. (4 pes) 

2 Pie plates—diameter 10 in. 

1 Lemon juice extractor 1 fry pan 


on the Easiest Terms, honest BSSSSSSSSSSEERESESESE SERS EESEEES 
dependable furniture at prices a SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me at once the 53-piece Panelled Aluminum Set and the Free 
1 2-piece Kitchen Set as described above, Enc losed is $1.00 first pay ment, 
= | Ne all < e Faire > on ok il nee . Mitis understood thatif at the end of 30 days’ trial I decide to keep it, 
today, it tells all about the Fairest and Squarest way to get Now the will send you $1.50 monthly. Order No. RA2520 Price, $16.95 
Furniture, Bedding, Springs, Mattresses, Bed Spreads Rugs, Carpets. @ remains with you until paid in full. Send me your Big Free Catalog also 
' ’ . J] ’ . 


.. -~Oceupation. 


ate th ate oo 6 6 ces os ' * 
if your shipping point is different from your post office fill in line below 


2 gh, Pa. @ Send Shipment to : lactis «iia 
Of Pittsburgh HOME FURNISHERS FOR THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA s FREE  ) ifyou want the Free Catalog Only,Send No Money, put an X here 
CATALOG ; and write your name and address plainly on the above lines 





Title 


Always look for this Gold Seal 


All guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum is 
identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on 
a gold background) is pasted on the face 
of every genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. Look for it. 


ConcoLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Pattern No. 516 


The pattern on the floor 
is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 532. The 9x12 
foot size costs only $18.00 











Oh, mother, look—this flower 
on the rug is just like those! 


The artist who designed this beautiful pattern chose 
the floral charm of the lovely cosmos. For other equally 
attractive Congoleum Rug patterns the best in nature 
and in art has furnished happy inspiration. No matter 
what floor you wish to cover, there’s a Congoleum Rug 
delightfully appropriate in design and colorings. 


And these attractive, inexpensive rugs are sanitary 
and easy to clean. A light mopping is all they ever need. 
No fastening required, yet they never curl or kick up 
at the edges or corners. It’s little wonder that women 
everywhere are replacing their dust-collecting woven 
carpets with sanitary Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 

6 x 9 ft.$ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are made 1%x3_ ft. $ .60 
7%x 9 ft. 11.25 only in the five large sizes. $ «3 2 
3 


9 x 9 ft. 13.50 The small rugs are made in 
9  x10% ft. 15.75 other designs to harmonize x 4% fr. 1.95 


9 x12 ft. 18.00 with them. 3 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 




















